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Visions of America: 

Symphonies of Stone and Steel 
Many of the nation’s bridges are 
engineering marvels, inspiring us with 
their combination of sweeping, soaring 
design and sturdy, everyday service. 

By Bill Hudgins 
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America’s First Architect How an Irish Immigrant Shaped 
Robert Mills is remembered for his the Nation’s Capital 

designs of churches, courthouses Born in {reland and trained in the 
and public works buildings. But he’s Georgian style of architecture, 
perhaps best known as the designer James Hoban emigrated to the 

of two Washington Monuments— United States after the Revolutionary 
both the monument in the nation’s War. His work caught the attention 
capital and the one in Baltimore, Md. of George Washington, which 

By Megan Hamby led to Hoban winning a national 


competition to build the White House. 
By Stephanie Green 
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America’s Maroons 

Resisting bondage and oppression, 
escaped slaves and free blacks 
formed hidden communities in the 
Caribbean, Latin America and the 
American South. 

By Bill Hudgins 


Trade School, Revisited 

The American College of the Building 
Arts (ACBA) in Charleston, S.C., is 
part trade school, part liberal arts 
college. By creating a laboratory for 
the mastery of historic techniques, 
ACBA fosters a continuation of 
exceptional craftsmanship. 

By Courtney Peter 
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Our Patriots: 

Illuminating Hannah Till 

A former slave who eventually 
bought her own freedom, Hannah 
Till is revered for her years of loyal 
service as a personal cook to George 
Washington and the Marquis de 
Lafayette—and for surviving the 
fierce winter at Valley Forge. 

By Abbey Dean 
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Spirited Adventures: 

Branson, Mo. 

From its start in 1882 as a small 
Missouri logging community served 
only by a post office and general 
store, Branson has transformed 
into a tourist beacon for the Ozark 
Mountain region and a sought-after 
getaway for music show fans. 

By Jamie Roberts 
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Historic Homes: 

Two Centuries of Family History 
The Lee-Fendall House in 
Alexandria, Va., was home toa 
number of American Patriots, 
politicians and soldiers in the 
prominent Lee family. Today, history 
comes alive at the house, which is 
open to the public for tours of the 
museum and garden. 

By Nancy Mann Jackson 
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It is a pleasure to welcome you to another issue of our 
award-winning American Spirit magazine. In addition to 
saluting African-American History Month in several stories 
(including an Our Patriots installment about Hannah Till), we're pleased to 
also offer features related to architecture and restoration—something that 
resonates with me personally as an “old house” person. 

In our January/February pages, you will 
read the story of Robert Mills, considered the 
nation’s first American-born architect, who 
designed the Washington Monument. You will 
also meet James Hoban, an Irish immigrant 
trained in the Georgian style of architecture 
who won a national competition to build the 
White House. In addition, I hope that you will 
enjoy our coverage of the American College of 
the Building Arts in Charleston, S.C., which trains students in traditional build- 
ing arts such as timber framing, plasterwork, masonry and ironwork. 

I confess that I have something of a fascination with old houses and 
those who built them. I am captivated by their connection to chapters of our 
American story. While fam an amateur student of the early Dutch vernacu- 
lar architectural styles of my native Hudson River Valley, I’m always lured 
to local historic properties wherever we travel, much to the consternation of 
my family! 


We've been fortunate enough to be stewards of several old homes ourselves. 
We currently own a former dairy farm built in 1840 near the shores of the 
Hudson River and a circa-1876 lakefront Adirondack Mountain five-bedroom 
“cottage.” Both had been long-neglected when we purchased them—and both 
have been restored through a lot of capital and sweat equity during the past 
two decades. Though it was never easy, it was sometimes fun, and we received 
a tremendous amount of fulfillment knowing that we saved houses when 
others might have torn them down in favor of new homes on desirable lots. 

Iam so proud that our DAR Historic Preservation Committee presents 
several honors, including the Historic Preservation Recognition Award, which 
commends individuals who make outstanding efforts in saving structures, 
manuscripts, cemeteries, collections and all other manner of local history. 
It’s just one example of the work that our engaged chapters do to support our 
National Society’s mission of promoting historic preservation, education and 
patriotism. 

That mission is more important now than it was at our 1890 founding. 
That's why I challenge you to attract at least one new member to our organi- 
zation in 2020—if each of us were successful in meeting that one simple goal, 
then we would double in size. Please join me in welcoming the women who 
will help us chart an even brighter future for DAR. 


Bis /Oren Var Orr 


Denise Doring VanBuren 
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reedom in Sight 


daguerreotype made between 1847 and 1853 
of an anonymous young man is the work of 
Augustus Washington, who, fora short time, 

was the foremost photographer in Hartford, Conn. 
Born in 1820 in Trenton, N.J., Washington's father 
had once been enslaved in Virginia, while his mother 
he described as South Asian in descent. In 1843, he 
was the only African-American student to enter 
Dartmouth College. Money was in short supply, so 
he took up the new trade of making daguerreotypes, 
a photography technique popular in the 1840s and 
1850s that directly exposed an image onto a silver- 
plated copper plate. Though fairly successful, he 
wasn’t able to cover his tuition and had to leave school. 
In Hartford, Washington found a thriving African- 
American and abolitionist community, and he 
established his photography studio there in 1846. He 
advertised in antislavery newspapers, which was likely 
where radical abolitionist John Brown learned of his 


4 Daughters of the American Revolution 


business. Sometime between 1846 and 1847, a clean- 
shaven Brown posed for a photograph in Washington's 
studio, a flag in one hand, the other raised at the elbow 
as if taking an oath. This daguerreotype, now in the 
collection of the National Portrait Gallery, is one of 
the most well-known images of Brown. 

Though Washington was skeptical of the motives 
of the American Colonization Society—a group that 
formed to support the migration of free African- 
Americans to Africa but was later denounced as a 
harbor for racists wanting to rid the United States 
of African-Americans—eventually he and his wife, 
Cordelia, decided that Liberia might be the “last ref- 
uge of the oppressed colored man.” In 1853, they sailed 
with their two children for Africa. His camera helped 
him gain a foothold in his new country. Over the next 
two decades Washington became a successful busi- 
nessman and served in both houses of the Liberian 


Congress. O —Heidi Campbell-Shoaf 


HEIDI CAMPBELL-SHOAF 


Monument Magician 


When Mary Ruden moved from South Florida to East ; 
Tennessee 12 years ago, she took alook around the historic | ~ 
squares and parks of her new home and saw a problem. The 
markers and monuments commemorating the region’s rich 
Revolutionary War history were in disrepair. Bronze plaques 
had corroded to the point of being unreadable, and stone 
statues were cracking and crumbling. Fortunately for her 
community, Ms. Ruden is a qualified restoration specialist. 


As an artist and welder who frequently | 
works with bronze and metals, Ms. 
Ruden wasted no time offering her ser- 
vices. Her first project was restoring the 
monument to the Overmountain Men at 
Sycamore Shoals State Historic Park in 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Installed in 1999, the 13-foot bronze 
statue had never been restored and had 


become extremely corroded. “It should , 


really be restored about every five years,” 
said Ms. Ruden, member of Spencer Clack 
DAR Chapter, Sevierville, Tenn. “Bronze 
is an alloy of many metals, namely copper, 
which needs restoration and protection 
from the elements as it undergoes dis- 
coloration from oxidation. Itcan become 
damaged if neglected, too.” 

Soon after this first project, she was 
hired to restore the 14-foot Fort Watauga 
monument, which required expertise in 
both metals and stonework. First erected 
in 1909, the three-sided DAR monu- 
ment marks the spot where the settlers’ 
fort was built west of the Alleghany 
Mountains in 1770. A century later, its 
bronze components had corroded, the 
Tennessee limestone base had cracked, 
and the capstone had fallen off and was 
nowhere to be found. 

“The state regent called, saying every- 
one was afraid to touch it, that’s how bad 
off it was,” Ms. Ruden said. “The cracks 
were so wide you could stick a pencil in 
them.” 

Undaunted by the tough project, Ms. 
Ruden assembled scaffolding and got 


} 


to work, restoring the monument from 
morning until sundown for a full week. 
She even helped locate the missing cap- 
stone, though the local fire department 
had to be the ones to return it to the top. 
“Now the monument looks like the way it | 
was intended,” she said. “People who see | 
it today can better appreciate these events 
that happened so long ago.” 


Mary Ruden 


Ms. Ruden’s statue of Mary Patton was displayed 
at Sycamore Shoals State Park and is now 
displayed at Rocky Mount State Historic Site 


Ms. Ruden is leaving her mark on East | 
Tennessee in other ways, too. She recently 
learned about Mary Patton, a pioneer 
gunpowder manufacturer whose dona- 
tion of hundreds of pounds of gunpowder 
contributed to the Patriots’ victory at the 


/ Today's Daughters / 


Mary Ruden restored a DAR monument 
marking the First Night's Encampment of 
Overmountain Men who fought in the 
Battle of King's Mountain. 


Battle of King’s Mountain, a turning point 
in the Revolutionary War. Realizing that 
Patton has received little recognition to 
date, Ms. Ruden created a bronze sculp- 
ture in her honor. 

“When you think of women in the 
Revolution, you think of Betsy Ross, but 
what about Mary Patton?” she said. “I was 


| soamazed no statues exist of her and that 


| 
she was a lesser-known figure: 


Mie 


The statue, the first in a series celebrat- 
ing Tennessee’s historically significant 
women, depicts Patton mixing gun- 
powder in a kettle. Ms. Ruden modeled 
the kettle after an actual one owned by 
Patton, and her dress is typical for the 
time period, too. Her face, however, is 
obscured, because, as Ms. Ruden said, 


| “There were no photographs or tin- 


types, so nobody knows for sure what 
she looked like.” 

The statue took more than a year to 
finish, in part because Ms. Ruden works 
on multiple projects at the same time. 
In between her bronze sculpture series 
and restoration work, she also creates 
public art. A 6-foot-tall “Quilt Fiddle” is 
on display in Virginia, while her “Guitar 
Cow” is part of the famous Cow Parade 
in Austin, Texas. Her latest public art, a 
7-foot sundial, was recently installed at 
a public park in North Carolina. An avid 
gardener, she also paints natural subjects 
such as botanicals and butterflies. O 
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The Pipes Are Calling for a Foofaraw | 


DAR MEMBER IN OLYMPIA, WASH., 
SHARES HER BAGPIPING TALENTS 
WITH LOCAL SERVICE MEMBERS 


ot every group merits a hubbub, but the service- 

men and women celebrated at Foofaraw—an 

annual military appreciation day in Olympia, 

Wash., held the first Friday after Labor Day— 
certainly deserve the festivities. Service member guests from 
all branches of the U.S. military eagerly await the day devoted 
to fun, fellowship and relaxation. 

The signature event of the day is a cruise down the South 
Puget South to the Olympia Yacht Club’s private island that’s 
sponsored by the Thurston County Chamber of Commerce, 
the Yacht Club and other Olympia-area businesses. It’s in the 
75-minute disembarkation process that bagpiper Beverly York, 
member of Sacajawea DAR Chapter, Olympia, Wash., lends 
her talent. 

“I begin playing the bagpipes as the boats appear as specks 
on the horizon,” Mrs, York said, “I continue playing until all 
the boats are in, docked and disembarked.” 

After the guests, affectionately known as “Foofarites,” are 
welcomed to the island, they participate in games such as 
volleyball, tug of war and horseshoes, and enjoy a traditional 
meal that includes smoked salmon made onsite by the Squaxin 
Island tribe. As the guests line up for lunch, Mrs. York plays a 
few more songs, including Scottish marches, strathspeys, reels, 
waltzes and pibrochs. At the end of the afternoon, she plays 
tunes of farewell as everyone departs. “It is a wonderful day 
to interact with members of the military and show interest in 
what they do for us and the country,” Mrs. York said. 

Mrs. York began learning to play the bagpipes in 2004 (the 
first tune she learned was “Amazing Grace”), and she was offi- 
cially inducted into the Olympia Highlanders Bagpipes and 
Drum Corps in February 2006. The nonprofit group is open to 
those who are willing to learn to play bagpipes or drums, She 
and her bandmates play 18 to 24 events each year. 

Mrs. York is able to play through much of her repertoire dur- 
ing the long Foofaraw day, but she is continually learning new 
songs, including dance tunes. Her 5-year-old granddaughter 
is taking Highland dance lessons, and Mrs. York is practicing 
new songs to accompany her. © 
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Spotlighting DAR Volunteers 
Who Give Back to Their 


Communities in Meaningful Ways 


Top to bottom: Beverly York and her bagpipes « 


The Olympia 
ihe Veterans Day 
York is in the center. 
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GRANTS 


Supporting Worthy Preservation 
Projects Nationwide Focused on the 
Mission of the DAR 


Saving a Memento 


From the Battle of 
Fort Velasco 


n original Texas battle flag—a cherished family 
heirloom witha connection to the Texas Revolution— 
was recently restored through a DAR Historic 
Preservation Grant, sponsored by DuBois-Hite DAR 
Chapter, Brownsville, Texas, and matched by the Brownsville 
Historical Association. 

The path to preserving this 
memento began when Elizabeth 
Heise, current Chapter Registrar 
and past Regent, arranged for 
members to participate in a 
cleanup of the old Brownsville 
Cemetery. Many of the names 
on the gravestones sparked tales 
of distant relatives, including 
one story from Lindsay Rentfro 
Irwin, who described a flag that 
had been handed down in her 
father’s family. Fascinated, her 
fellow chapter members began 
planning how they could help 
restore this link to the past. 

The flag was flown from the 
schooner Brazoria during the 
Battle of Fort Velasco on June 25-26, 1832, a prelude to the 
Texas Revolution. Mrs. Irwin’s great-great-grand father, Captain 
William Jarvis Russell, was the commander of the Brazoria. In 
1831, Mexico built Fort Velasco, using it as a customs center after 
limiting American immigration to Texas. 

Tensions continued to rise between Mexico and the Texians, 
and in June 1832, John Austin traveled to the city of Brazoria 
to collect cannons and ammunition for the Texian militia. (The 
word Texian refers to Anglo settlers in the parts of Texas that 
were once Mexico who supported the Texas Revolution.) He 
planned to transport these materials back to Anahuac, Texas, 
aboard Brazoria by way of Fort Velasco. Domingo de Ugartechea, 
commander at Fort Velasco, refused passage to the group, and 
the Texians retaliated by attacking on July 25. The Brazoria was 


Left to right: Lindsay Rentfro Irwin; her son, William Joseph Irwin; 
and her mother, Lenora Rentfro, with the restored flag 


destroyed in the battle and abandoned, but not before Captain 
Russell saved the flag as a souvenir of the skirmish. 

The design on the flag is a drawing of an early Texas Naval flag 
flying on a staff, printed on silk broadcloth. The left half of the 
illustrated flag is blue with a single white star in its center. The 
right half features 13 alternating horizontal stripes, seven red 
and six white. The flag is depicted as ifit were waving in a breeze. 

It was important for the Rentfro family that the flag be prop- 
erly preserved and then displayed to the public for educational 
purposes. The Brownsville Historical Association commissioned 
Jessica Hack Textile Restoration from New Orleans, La., for the 
restoration process. It was a delicate operation due to the mate- 
rial’s deterioration, and the flag was dismantled and cleaned 
before work could begin. There 
were splits and holes in the silk, 
as well as tears on the left-hand 
side near the staff. Support fab- 
rics were dyed to match the 
original colors, and pieces of the 
flag were then laid on top of the 
support fabric for stability using 
an adhesive that was heated to 

fuse with the original pieces of 
the flag. Once the flag was prop- 
erly stabilized, it was mounted 
and framed for viewing. 

“T feel gratified knowing that 
it’s not going to fall to pieces, and 
that we have been able to docu- 
ment such an important part of 
Texas history,” Mrs. Irwin said. 
Her father, Daniel L. Rentfro, 
and her mother and fellow chapter member, Lenora Rentfro, 
understood the great responsibility in caring for the flag. Today, 
thanks to the DAR Historic Preservation Grant, they can share 
not only their family legacy, but also a historic piece of Texas 
history with others. 

The restored flag is on display at the Brownville Heritage 
Museum and will be included in a special Flag Day ceremony 
conducted by Dubois-Hite DAR Chapter. Q 


The DAR Historic Preservation Grants program invites public charity 
501(c)(3) organizations to apply for matching fund grants to support 
worthwhile local projects related to historic preservation, For more details on 
applying for a DAR Historic Preservation Grant, visit www.dar.org/grants. 
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Settlers’ Unrest 


wo recent books tell very different stories about 

the European settlement of America. David 

McCullough’s The Pioneers: The Heroic Story of the 
Settlers Who Brought the American Ideal West (Simon & 
Schuster, 2019) examines the 1788 founding of the first 
organized American settlement in Ohio, then part of the 
newly acquired Northwest Territory. In The Secret Token: 
Myth, Obsession, and the Search for the Lost Colony of 
Roanoke (Penguin Random House, 2019), Andrew Lawler 
examines more than four centuries of fascination about the 
disappearance and fate of North Carolina’s “Lost Colony.” 


Cutler appointed Revolutionary War 
general Rufus Putnam to lead the expe- 
dition. The two men carefully selected 
an initial group of settlers who pos- 
sessed the skills necessary to establish 
a foothold on the mighty Ohio River. 
These pioneers would not be the first 
settlers in the area—squatters already 
occupied scattered homesteads, often 
on land owned by speculators—but 
Marietta would be the first organized 
settlement. 

The expedition departed in late 1787, 
and after an arduous journey through 
forests, across the Allegheny Mountains 
and down the Ohio River, reached their 


Colonists of these expeditions faced similar challenges— 
isolation far from home and security, survival in “a howling 
wilderness,” insufficient information about their new home, 
and uncertain, fraught relations with native peoples. 


Making Marietta 

The Pioneers begins in 1783, with a war-worn 
new republic coming to terms with what its 
revolution had wrought. A key issue was how 
to settle what was formally called the Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio. 

The United States acquired the vast ter- 
ritory from England thanks to John Adams’ 
no-compromise negotiation of the 1783 Treaty 
of Paris that ended the conflict. Adams vowed 
Americans would go back to war if England 
refused to cede the territory. 

The Northwest Territory, as it was com- 
monly known, virtually doubled the size of 
the new nation. It included all or part of six 
future states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 

McCullough tells the story primarily through the lives of five 
individuals who were instrumental in founding Marietta, Ohio 
The driving force behind settling Ohio was Massachusetts min- 
ister Manasseh Cutler, who persuaded Congress to pass the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, opening the territory to settlers. 

The ordinance also included three important mandates— 
freedom of religion, free universal education and the prohibi- 
tion of slavery. These mandates wind through the narrative as 
the pioneers confronted unforeseen tests of their commitment 
to them. 
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preselected destination on April 7, 1788. 
They named the spot Marietta in honor of French Queen 
Marie Antoinette, who was regarded as having been key in per- 


suading her husband to support the cause of American liberty. 


Marietta stood just across the Ohio River from what was then 
Virginia, and in time, it became a beacon of lib- 
erty as an important stop on the Underground 
Railway. 

Asin his other works, McCullough celebrates 
the courage, commitment and perseverance of 
his subjects, as well as their shortcomings, as 
they face challenges. Though they fared well dur- 
ing the first winter, the pioneers would eventually 

confront hunger, disease, clashes with various 
American Indian tribes and the sheer loneliness 
of their situation. 

Marietta survived the challenges and grew. It 
evolved to resemble the New England towns many 
of the early settlers had left. Most important, the 
settlers remained true to the original principles of 
religious tolerance, education and prohibition of slavery. 

As the original cadre passed from the scene, McCullough 
writes, they could look back with satisfaction in what they 
achieved. “They accomplished what they had set out to do not 
for money, not for possessions or fame, but to advance the quali- 
ties and opportunities of life—to propel as best they could the 
American ideals.” 


Lessons of the Lost Colony 

In 1587, two centuries before McCullough’s pioneers launched 
down the Ohio River, about 115 men, women and children landed 
at Roanoke Island off the North Carolina coast. Sponsored by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the colonists’ goal was to establish the first 


permanent English settlement in North America. 
Their leader, John White, soon sailed back to 
England to outfita resupply mission the next year. 
He left behind his daughter, Eleanor White Dare, 


NATIONAL BESTSCLice 


in America, though Spain’s presence in Florida 
predated the colony. 
| Are there descendants of the colonists, and if 
so, who are they? A number of American Indian 


and newborn granddaughter, Virginia Dare. whe Searct Token tribes live in the area, many with traditions link- 
War with Spain delayed his return voyage ha ing them to the colonists, DNA testing, although 

‘ : : : N session, : ee 
until 1590. The colonists had vanished, leaving and the Search for the not widespread, indicates many may have mostly 


the letters “CRO” carved into a tree and the word 


Lost Colony of Roanoke 


white and African-American DNA. Culturally and 


“CROATOAN” cut into a fort palisade. Ifthe colo- magsrew Lanse traditionally, however, they identify as American 


ee et en de teen ten Reem 


nists were in distress, they were supposed tocarve ~~ 
across as asignal that all was not well. No crosses 
were found, so White presumed they left of their own accord 
and under no threat, though the message they did leave was 
indecipherable. 

in The Secret Token, his recap of the failed colony, Andrew 
Lawler sets out to trace a 430-year-old mystery that continues 
to lure people, including the author. The search for answers 
has touched off fierce rivalries among 
adherents of various theories. Did they 
die of disease or violence? If so, where 
are the graves? Did they build a boat 
and sail away? Did they take shelter 
and become assimilated among various 
American Indian tribes? 

The quest spawned hoaxes and was 
tailor-made for cable TV series such as 
the History Channel's “In Search of...” 
not to mention tourist attractions such 


ee eng Fem mene 


Indian. All have endured injustice under the pol- 
itics of race, which has sometimes affected the 
choice of identity, he writes. 

Lawler concludes that we may never know the precise fate 
of the colonists, but their tale has a moral: “The real secret 
token left behind was the message that we get to remake our- 
selves with the changing times, as is always the case with any 
good myth.” © 


ADVERTISEMENT 


a 


Children of the American Revolution 


as “The Lost Colony” drama stagedin [|] Celebrating 125 years of training 


the town of Manteo on North Carolina's 
Outer Banks. 

The theories are fascinating, as are 
the debunkings. About two-thirds of 
the way through the book, Lawler pulls 
back from the mystery’s abyss. Forget 
the various theories: What, he wonders, 
does the obsession with the colonists’ 
fate say about us? 

We're not really looking for Virginia 
Dare and the others, he decided. “We 
were, instead, wrestling with what it 
meant to be American amid our national 
mashup of genes and traditions.” 

The four-plus centuries in North 
Carolina since 1587 have been rife with 


young people in true patriotism 
aud love of country. 


Membership for anyone under the age of 22. 


racial, ethnic and political issues whose Visit our website to find your local society! 


roots are in the island’s sandy soil. 
Virginia Dare, for instance, was once 
deemed the “first white child” born 


www.nscar.org 
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‘The Presidents 
Kitchen Cabinet’ 


A Q&A with award-winning author Adrian Miller about the 
black cooks who fed America’s first families | By Karen Springen | 


ince George Washington’s 1789 
inauguration, at least 150 A frican- 
Americans have fed America’s 
first families. Adrian Miller, an 
attorney who worked in the Clinton White 
House, learned about African-American 
cooks in the commander in chief’s home 
while researching his James Beard award- 


winning book Soul Food (University of 


North Carolina Press, 2013). Intrigued, 
he wrote The President's Kitchen Cabinet 
(University of North Carolina Press, 2017) 


10 Daughters of the American Revolution 


and is now penning a history of African- 
American barbecue called Black Smoke 
(University of North Carolina Press, 2021). 
Miller recently spoke with American Spirit, 
dishing on the 85 male and 65 female black 
chefs he identified and their bosses. Here 
are excerpts from that conversation: 


Q: The White House kitchen was and 
is pretty tiny, right? 

A: It just happens to be in the one 
place in the White House that they can't 


really expand unless there was a major 
renovation project. {In modern times,] 
for big dinners, they often have to pitch 
cooking tents outside the residence so 
they can set up and 
serve all the food. In 
the early days, the 
typical large dinner 
at the White House 
was only 36 people 
because of space and 

kitchen capacity. 

They were cooking 

out of a fireplace. 

Typically, along the 

top of the hearth, there would be a metal 
bar with grooves in it. You would hang 
cooking equipment from that bar at 
different elevations over the fire depend- 
ing on how hot you wanted it to be and 
use long-handled utensils because you 
couldn’t get close to the fire. It was 
arduous and dangerous work. Kitchen 
accidents, especially burns, were one of 


mW 
. President's 
Kitchen 


Caljine 


C, 


Adrian Miller 


the leading causes of injury for women 
during the 19th century. The coal range 
wasn’t installed until 1850 with the 
Millard Filmore administration. 


Q: Why do we care so much about the 
president’s diet? 

A: A lot of times we think that food 
is a window into a president’s soul. We 
think that person is more connected to us 
if they like the food that we eat. 


Q: Until Harry Truman, presidents 
paid for their own domestic employees 
and underwrote all entertaining costs. 
If Congress had made residential staffa 
line item in the federal budget from the 
beginning, how do you think it would 
have changed the story of black chefs in 
the White House kitchen? 

A:1 don’t think it would have changed 
itthat much. Presidents would have been 
grateful for the subsidy. But there was 
the idea that African-Americans were 
natural servants and born cooks. It made 
a lot of sense to bring the cooks you had 
before you were president. You have to 
pay them a wage they were used to, and 
you made sure you got the food you liked, 


Q: What about the chefs who lived in 
the White House basement so they could 
more easily light the fires and prepare 
breakfast? 

A: Particularly with Thomas Jefferson, 
there were enslaved cooks living in the 
basement. In the early years of the White 
House basement, it was not a pleasant 
place. Whenever there was a rainstorm, 
it flooded. D.C. has a subtropical climate. 
There were reports of White House 
workers getting malaria at that time. Back 
in those days, because the White House 
was not air conditioned, typically the 
president was only in the White House 
from October to May or early June. Then 
he would go someplace cooler. 


Q: How were the roles of African- 
American female vs. male chefs in the 
White House different? 

A: It wasn’t that much different. The 
only thing I saw that was different was if 
a White House chef or butler was asked 
to make drinks, then that fell to the men. 
I haven't found any record of women mak- 
ing alcoholic drinks. During the 1800s, 
any time there was a state dinner, they 
tended to hire caterers outside the White 
House. French men who were chefs 
in Philadelphia or New York would be 
brought in to cook if there wasn’t already 
a French chef on staff, but that was more in 
line with the entertaining standards of the 
time. Women dominated or were heavily 
involved in the residence cooking. 


Q: Some of the black chefs, including 
Sally Hemings’ brother James Hemings, 
who cooked for Thomas Jefferson, 
trained in French cooking. Why was this 
type of cuisine so popular? 

A: The French were very effective at 
promoting their cuisine. By the 1700s, 
France was seen as the highest standard 
of culinary excellence. Even though we 
were a fledgling nation, many of the elites 
in the United States looked to France and 
Europe as what it means to be high class. 
But George Washington did not want to 
seem like a monarch; they had endured a 
war to get rid of one. Jefferson, however, 
was more of a gourmet, 


From top: White House kitchen scenes of 
various presidents: William McKinley's 
in 1901 * Theodore Roosevelt's in 1903 » 

Barack Obama's in 2009 


Q: Andrew Jackson's advisers report- 
edly met in the kitchen to avoid scrutiny. 
Did the chefs hear everything? 

A: The chefs did hear a lot, but there’s 
a proud tradition of not divulging those 
secrets. 


Q: John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams did not believe in slavery. Were 
their cooks paid? 

A: They were paid, but we don’t have 
a lot of information on how they treated 
their staff. Given their public stance on 
slavery, | would expect they treated them 
with decency. The White House kitchen 
has been multicultural and multiclass 
from the beginning, It’s always been a 


mix of free and enslaved black African- 
Americans. It’s also always been a mix of 
free whites and indentured white servants. 


Q: John Adams added a kitchen 


vegetable garden to the executive man- 
sion. How did that affect White House 
cooking? 


A: There actually was a garden essen- 


tially where the U.S. Treasury Department 
is today. The best way to think about the 
White House is to think of it as a wealthy 
person’s home. A lot of wealthy homes 
had their own gardens to provision the 


kitchen. And then, believe it or not, one 
of the sensibilities of the time was that 
the public would send the president food, 
which he would then eat. This happened 
until fairly well into the 20th century. 


Q: You mention the myth of the “happy 
slave” who should feel honored to have 
the privilege of cooking in the White 
House. Did the free black chefs feel 
honored? 

A: [think there was maybe some pride 
that they were cooking for the president of 
the United States. For African-Americans, 
being a cook was one of the few profes- 
sions where they could make a good living 

and be good at their jobs without a lot of 
white resentment. 


Q: Thomas Jefferson looks surpris- 
ingly slim considering what he ate. 

A: He was pretty good about exercis- 
ing and going for walks. He ate a lot, but 
it was still a small portion. It wasn’t the 
way We eat today. 


Q: What do you most wish Americans 
understood about the role of black chefs 
in the White House? 

A: I hope that people understand that 
these African-Americans were culinary 
artists. They did a lot to nourish the first 
families and keep our presidents healthy 
and happy. They also gave our presidents 
a window into black lives that they may 
not have otherwise had. Not every presi- 

dent chose to open that window but, 
when they did, | think our nation was 
better for it. O 
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HANNAH TILL 


A trusted cook to George Washington and the Marquis de Lafayette endured 
one of the Revolution’s most grueling tests of survival. 


By Abbey Dean 


—_— 


o many of those who aided the cause of the American 
Revolution will never grace the pages of history 

books or have their names etched into commemo- 

rative plaques or memorials. This is especially true 

for the countless African-American volunteers, soldiers and 
families whose names and contributions may never be revealed. 
Fortunately, Hannah Till is not among the unknown, There 
are conflicting birth dates for Till, but she was born into slavery 
somewhere between 1728 and 1758 and given the surname of 
Longpoint, according to John Fanning Watson in his 1830 Annals 
of Philadelphia. She worked as a cook and was allowed to sell her 
own homemade goods from time to time. Till was eventually 


12 Daughters of the American Revolution 


able to buy her freedom in 
Archer, (Why 


Not long a 


1756, assuming the new surname 
she chose that name is unknown.) 

fter, Hannah decided to take on another name: 
She met and married Issac Till, a whipmaker from New York, 
according to the Pennsylvania Septennial Census of 1793. The 


couple settled in Philadelphia’s Seventh Ward. They are thought 
to have had seven children, 


A Volunteering Spirit 


At the start of the Am 


erica i annah 
ay n Revolution, Issac and Ha 


hi : ; 
tna te Washingon’s staff, becoming the general’s 
©0OKs. The Tills served in Washington’s many military 


MEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


campaigns over the next six-and-a-half years. She’s best known 
for her service during the grueling 1777-1778 winter encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge. 

Though Washington chose the location because of its prox- 
imity to British-held Philadelphia—and to keep a close eye on 
General William Howe’s British army—the site’s crude condi- 
tions are remembered as a low point for the Continental Army. 
While Redcoats enjoyed the comfort and warmth of the confis- 
cated homes of colonists, Continental Army soldiers endured 
freezing temperatures, constant hunger and widespread disease. 

On February 16, 1778, Washington wrote to George Clinton, a 
former brigadier general in the New York militia and the newly 
elected governor of New York, on a subject that “occasions me 
more distress, than I have felt, since the commencement of the 
war; and which loudly demands the most zealous exertions of 
every person of weight and authority, who is interested in the 
success of our affairs.” 

Requesting any assistance possible, Washington wrote: 

It is more alarming than you will probably conceive, for, to form 
ajust idea, it were necessary to be on the spot. For some days past, 
there has been little less, than a famine in camp. A part of the 
army has been a week, without any kind 
of flesh, and the rest for three or four days. 
Naked and starving as they are, we cannot 
enough admire the incomparable patience 
and fidelity of the soldiery, that they have 
not been ere this excited by their sufferings, 
to a general mutiny or dispersion. Strong 
symptoms, however, discontent have 
appeared in particular instances; and noth- 
ing but the most active efforts every where 
can long avert so shocking a catastrophe. 


Valley Forge Survivors 

During that unusually harsh winter, 
Till gave birth to a son, Issac Worley Till 
Jr. The Tills’ son would be one of the 
few children born among Washington’s 
army during the war. Records from the 
Philadelphia Scots Presbyterian Church 
revealed their son was baptized on the 
fourth Sunday of August 1779 at the age 
of 19 months, 

A few years later, after General Charles 
Cornwallis surrendered to Washington at 
Yorktown, the general lent Till’s services 
as a cook to the Marquis de Lafayette. 
Till stayed with Lafayette for six months 
before her contract with Washington 
ended and she returned to Philadelphia. 
She obviously earned Lafayette’s respect 
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and friendship: When he returned to the United States for his 
grand tour in 1824, Lafayette visited Till and gave her money to 
pay off debts so she could avoid losing her home. 

Till died on December 13, 1826. She and her family were bur- 
ied in the original burial ground of Philadelphia’s First African 
Presbyterian Church, where they had become members. When 
the burial ground was sold, her remains were moved to Lebanon 
Cemetery in Collingdale, Pa., then reinterred at the historic 
Eden Cemetery also in Collingdale, where they remain today. 

Genealogical research by DAR member Marion T. Lane 
was instrumental in Till being named a DAR Patriot. “Hannah 
serves as an example of a woman of loyalty, fortitude and 
skill who young girls should learn was an unsung hero of the 
Revolutionary War,” she said. 

On October 3, 2015, the Pennsylvania State Society DAR, led 
by Pennsylvania State Regent Bobbi McMullen, honored Till 
with a new headstone at a graveside ceremony. 

“This is a rarity,” McMullen told The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“The generals are all written up, but there are so many people 
who worked hard for the cause whose contributions are little 
known.” < 
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In the Galleries 


Honoring African-American 


Iistory Month 


94TH ANNUAL BLACK HISTORY LUNCHEON AND FEATURED AUTHORS EVENT 
Sponsored by the Association for the Study of African American Life and History 
February 22, 2020, Washington Renaissance Hotel, 999 9th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 
https://asalh.org/annual-black-history-luncheon 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History (ASNLH) has 
declared “African-Americans and the 
Vote” the theme of Black History Month 
in 2020. In addition to marking the 
centennial of the 19th Amendment, 
2020 also marks the sesquicentennial 
of the 15th Amendment in 1870 and the 
right of black men to vote after the Civil 
War. “The theme speaks, therefore, to 
the ongoing struggle on the part of both 
black men and black women for 
the right to vote,” the ASNLH said. 


CHRONICLES OF THE 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN JOURNEY 
THROUGH FIBER ARTS 

January 11-March 1, 2020, 
Montpelier Arts Center 

Laurel, Md. 
http://arts.pgparks.com/2893/ 
Exhibitions 


The Maryland-National Capital 
Park & Planning Commission hosts 
this fiber arts exhibit that features 
quilts, felt, sewing and beading from 
African-American artists. 


14 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Established on September 9, 1915, 
by Harvard-trained historian Carter 
G. Woodson, Ph.D., ASNLH was 
founded to raise awareness of African- 


American's contributions to civilization. 


ASNLH created Negro History Week in 
1925 and first celebrated it in February 
1926, Awareness of the event had 
expanded out of the African-American 
community by the mid-century, when 
mayers nationwide began issuing proc- 
lamations about Negro History Week. 
The Civil Rights movement of the 


FORGOTTEN SOLDIER 
Through March 22, 2020 


NEWS 
EVENTS 
MISCELLANY 


AFRICAN 
AMERICANS 


BATH ANNUAL BLACK 
HISTORY LUNCHEON 


FEBRUARY 21, 2090 | THE WAS HGNCTON MOUS LANCE HOTEL 
‘Ta poze BLACK THEME, AP RICAM AMERICANS ABD THE VOTE 


1960s helped more Americans realize 
the significance of African-American 
contributions to the nation’s history 
and culture. The celebration evolved 
into a month-long event in 1976. Today, 
in addition to promoting Black History 
Month, ASNLH’s goals are to pro- 
mote, research, preserve, interpret and 
disseminate information about black 
life, history and culture to the global 
community. 


American Revolution Museum at Yorktown, Va. 


www.historyisfun.org/forgotten-soldier 


The exhibit illuminates the experiences of African-Americans who took 


part in the American fight for independence or fought for the British in hopes 
of obtaining their own freedom. The exhibit spotlights men such as Crispus 
Attucks, a formerly enslaved sailor who was the war’s first casualty at the 
Boston Massacre; Bristol Rhodes, an enslaved man who joined the Rhode 
Island Regiment, fought at the Siege of Yorktown in October 1781, and lost 

his left leg and one hand due to cannon fire; and Thomas Carney, who was 
born free in Maryland, joined the 5th Maryland Regiment in 1777 and served 
as a Continental Army private in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth and Guilford Courthouse. The exhibit features rare documents and 
artifacts, interactive exhibits, and art, including anew contemporary work by 
nationally acclaimed artist Titus Kaphar, 
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f LE a Es April 16, 2020, 7 p.m. 

HH — an | : Matthew R. Costello will discuss his 
"a | 2019 book The Property of the Nation: 
George Washington’s Tomb, Mount 
Vernon, and the Memory of the First 
President. 


y jay ish January 16, 2020, 7 p.m. MAY 12, 2020, 7 p.m. 
?, 
Celebi aleons Mark Edward Lender will discuss Gabriel Paquette and Gonzalo Quintero 


t M QO UNT his 2019 book Cabal! The Plot Against Saravia will discuss their 2019 book 
a General Washington. Spain and the American Revolution: 

New Approaches and Perspectives. 
\ HK R | \ O \ February 12, 2020, 7 p.m. 


Robert L. O’Connell will discuss his Learn more about these events 

2019 book Revolutionary: George and others at Mount Vernon by 

Celebrate George Washington's Washington at War. visiting www.mountvernon.org. 
Fs S £ & 


birthday by visiting Mount Vernon 
for free on two special days: February 
17, 2020 (Washington’s Birthday 
Celebration and Presidents Day) and 


February 22, 2020 (his 288th birthday). Honor your HERO today ! 


The National Symphony Orchestra 
will play a three-part series at Mount 
Vernon's Ford Orientation Center on 
January 28, February 25 and March 31, 
2020, at 7 p.m. G 
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The Fred W. Smith National Library Sagano tr Fics Goon 
for the Study of George Washington 
on the campus of Mount Vernon 

is a resource for scholars, students 
and all those interested in the first 
president, Colonial America, and the 
Revolutionary and founding eras. It 
frequently hosts events with scholars, 
leaders and experts from numerous 
fields. Here are a few upcoming 
luncheon and evening book talks: 


Included with Your Frame: 

| 8" x 10” Black Photo Mat 

1 8.5" x 11” Black Photo Mat 
2 MA-500 Magnetic Adapter 


January 7, 2020, noon 


; : : A unique combination of quality wood moldings makes possible 
Alexi Garrett, a member of the library’s 


the display of certificates and insignia ribbons. 


2019-2020 class of research fellows, See the HERO, PATRIOT, & SENTRY display frames at 

will discuss her research topic, “Martha www.Show-OffAwards.com or call us at (913) 888-3335 
Washington and the Business of Slavery anki . 

at Mount Vernon.” A boxed lunch will Order today and we'll include a free Magnapin! 


be provided. 
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NAME 


Discover the meaning behind some 
of the DAR chapters’ unique names. 


Ohlone Chapter, Fremont, Calif., 
organized October 10, 1990, is named 
after the Ohlone American Indians 
who inhabited the Central California 
coastal areas for an estimated 5,000 
years. During the time of the American 
Revolution, Spanish priests began 
building a series of missions along 
California’s coast. With the help of the 
local Ohlones, Mission San Jose was 
established in what is now Fremont, 
Calif. 

At the time of the Spanish coloniza- 
tion, the Ohlones numbered more than 
10,000. They prospered and populated 
California from San Francisco and 
Contra Costa south to Monterey and 
San Benito counties, which includes 
swampland, beaches, desert-like valleys 
and mountains. 

The present-day Muwekma Ohlone 
tribe is made up of all of the known 
surviving American Indian lineages 
indigenous to the San Francisco Bay 
region who trace their ancestry through 
the Missions Dolores, Santa Clara and 
San Jose, and who were also members of 
the federally recognized Verona Band of 
Alameda County. 


Nanih Waiya Chapter, Louisville, 
Miss., was organized November 27, 1956, 
with 13 members. After several months 
of conferring with the Organizing 
Secretary General, Organizing Regent 
Nancy Parkes had her required number 
of eligible members to form a chapter. 
The first choice for a chapter name was 
“Nanih Waiya”; the second choice was 
“Bending Hill,” which is the transla- 
tion of the American Indian words 


16 Daughters of the American Revolution 
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“Nanih Waiya”; and the last choice was 
“Choctaw Nation.” 


Nanih Waiya is a historically sig- 
nificant American Indian mound 
in Winston County, Miss. It is an 
ancient earthwork mound con- 
structed sometime during the Middle 
Woodland period (the 4th to 7th centu- 
ries). The Choctaw have revered Nanih 
Waiya as their sacred origin location, 
and the mound has been a site of pil- 
grimage for the Choctaw since the 17th 
century. It is estimated to be the largest 
Indian mound in the United States. 


Virginia Dare Chapter, Kill Devil 
Hills, N.C., hosted its official organiz- 
ing meeting on Saturday, March 28, 
1998, and named its chapter after 
Virginia Dare, the first child of English 
parents born in America. Virginia 
was born August 18, 1587, on Roanoke 
Island. Her father Ananias Dare and 
mother Eleanor, daughter of the New 
World’s Governor John White, named 
her Virginia, the name given to the 
new country by Queen Elizabeth | of 
England. 

Governor White returned to 
England, promising the colony that 
he would return with relief supplies 
and more colonists in three months. 
But soon after White arrived back in 
England, the British were attacked by 
the Spanish Armada, which delayed 
his return to Roanoke. When he finally 
returned on August 18, 1590, Virginia's 
third birthday, White found the colony 
abandoned, with no sign of its inhabit- 
ants. The only clues were the letters 
“CRO” carved on a tree and the word 


"The Lost Colony,” 
an engraving by 
William James 
Linton from a 
design by William 
Ludwell Sheppard, 
depicts Governor 
John White 
returning to the 
Roanoke Colony in 
1590 to discover 
the settlement 
abandoned and 
only cryptic clues 
remaining. 


“CROATOAN” carved on a fort 
palisade. White and his men searched 
but never found a trace of the colony. 

Over the years, numerous attempts 
have been made to determine what 
happened to the Lost Colony of 
Roanoke. Through there are many 
theories, the fate of Virginia Dare and 
the Lost Colony remains unknown 
more than 400 years later. 


Organized on January 1, 1893, 
Princeton Chapter, Princeton, N.J., 
honors one of the most historic and 
well-known towns in New Jersey, 
named in 1724 after the Prince of 
Orange. The College of New Jersey was 
renamed Princeton University 
in 1896. 

The January 1777 Battle of Princeton 
was fought within two weeks of George 
Washington’s dramatic winter crossing 
of the Delaware River and the American 
surprise attack and defeat of British 
and Hessian troops at Trenton. While 
awaiting ratification of the peace treaty 
with England, Congress convened 
in Princeton during 1783. George and 
Martha Washington resided at nearby 
Rockingham at this time. 

Among the distinguished citizens 
who have made Princeton their home 
were John Witherspoon and Richard 
A. Stockton, signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Albert Einstein lived 
and taught in Princeton. President 
Grover Cleveland, NSDAR charter 
member Sara Pryor and Princeton 
Chapter Organizing Regent Josephine 
Ward Thomson Swann are buried in 
Princeton Cemetery. 
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Revolutionary 


REVIVAL 


Home of Declaration Signer 
To Peel Back Layers of History 


By Jeff Walter 


ount Vernon. Monticelle. Montpelier. 
Preserving Colonial history isn’t new for 
Virginia. But an $8.5 million project at the 
home of a lesser-known Patriot aims to 
revolutionize restoration and how people view it. 

Meet Menokin, the plantation home of Francis Lightfoot 
Lee, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Articles of Confederation. 

A member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, Lee 
was a quiet radical who actively opposed the Stamp Act 
alongside Patrick Henry. He was a delegate to the Virginia 
Conventions and the Continental Congress, He and Richard 
Henry Lee were the only brothers to sign the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The Menokin Glass House Project, which is underway, 
will shine light on Lee. But the real star is the house itself, a 
National Historic Landmark since 1971. 

Martin King, founder of the nonprofit Menokin 
Foundation, “didn’t want to do just another reconstruction,” 
said Sam McKelvey, executive director of the foundation. 


y 
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Part of the pre-construction work for the Menokin Glass House 


Project includes stabilization of the foundation. Here a team works to 
align the southeast corner wall of the house 


18 Daughters of the American Revolution 


“The Founders’ revolutionary idea was to leave the home as a 
ruin that would allow visitors to see its bones and understand 
how Colonial homes were built—and to look at those people 
through the lens of what was built, as it remains today.” 

The creation of Menokin in 1769-1771 relied heavily on 
slaves and indentured servants, whose stories will be revealed 
through rare photographs, oral histories and more in exhibits 
at the home. 

The existence of the original architectural drawings makes 
Menokin stand out among 18th-century Virginia homes. The 
documents were not signed, so designer and builder are lost 
to history, but the Georgian-style mansion exhibits the influ- 
ence of Italian architect Andrea Palladio. Unlike most Colonial 
homes in Virginia, it was made not of brick but of stone— 
locally mined sandstone, along with local white oak and pine. 

Francis Lee and wife Rebecca Tayloe Lee lived at Menokin 
from 1769 until their deaths four days apart in January 1797. A 


On the south and east sides of the house, crews are either stabilizing 
perimeter walls in situ (in their original position) or dismantling, 
reconstructing and then restoring them to the appropriate height. 
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An architectural rendering of the southeast face of the 
Menokin Glass House Project 
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/ whatnot / 
succession of owners followed. When The project, launched in 2015, is still needed for the final stage: filling in the 
T. Edgar Omohundro donated the in the painstaking first stage: stabiliza- missing pieces with glass and steel. The 
property, including 500 acres, to the tion, which includes taking sections of goal is to finish by 2025. 
newly formed Menokin Foundation in wall apart stone by stone and reas- Amid the work, hard hat tours are 
1995, the house had been unoccupied sembling them in the same order. Stage _—_ available. For more information, visit 


for 60 years and was in ruins. But 80% two, infill, will create the straight lines www.menokin.org. 
of the original materials had survived. 

The architects’ idea of incorporating i 
a glass structure into reconstruction 
“was something the preservation com- 
munity hadn’t seen before,” McKelvey 
said, and for years it remained only 
a concept. Now Machado Silvetti, 
a Boston-based architecture and Soo 
urban design firm, is transforming 
the concept into reality for historians, FamilyTreeDNA 
architects, builders, preservationists, 
landscaping buffs and other curious 
visitors. 

Menokin will be partly encased in B Y 
structural glass. A glass catwalk and a eg l ni O U fs 
transparent floor in some areas will let 
visitors survey deconstructed architee- D N A J O u i n e 
tural elements from the third floor to y 
the basement, gaining perspectives on 
the construction process and the people 


ADVERTISEMENT 


behind it Explore the world of DNA and 
a learn more about your ancestry 
In the Next Issue of 

American Spirit Get started at FamilyTreeDNA 


The magazine's March/April 2020 
issue will feature an article on the Boston 
Massacre, a deadly riot on March 5, 
1770, between American colonists and 
British soldiers that helped precipitate 
the American Revolution. 

To commemorate the 250th anniver- 
sary of the momentous confrontation, 
the National Society Daughters of 
the American Revolution will conduct 
a formal ceremony, its first official 
semiquincentennial observance. Boston 
will also host several events, including 
re-enactment activities at the Old State 
House Museum on Saturday, March 7, 
2020. To learn more, visit: 


> www.bostoncentral.com/events/ 
kids_boston_massacre_ 
reenactment/p3819.php 


> https://revolution250.org 
ae i 
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Tucked in the 
corner of southwest 


Missouri is Branson, 


_asmall city inthe, 
fe ‘Ozark Mountains 
that began in 1882) 
_ asia post office and 
P general store fora 
_ logging community. 
It has grown intova 
beacon of tourism 


for the region and 
a sought-after { 
getaway for fans of 
all musical genres. 


— By Jamie Roberts = 


ine 


20 Daughters of the American Revolution 


NATIVE PEOPLE AND 
FIRST SETTLERS 

Though the 50,000-square-mile Ozark 
Mountain region technically touches five 
states, it lies mainly within Missouri, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. It covers the 
gamut of terrains: rugged mountains, 
deep river valleys, high plateaus, cropland 
and pastures, and thick woodlands of oak, 
hickory, dogwood, maple and pine. The 
oldest parts of the mountains are about 
500 million years old—hundreds of mil- 
lions of years older than the Rockies. 

The Osage, Illinois, Caddo and 
Quapaw Indian nations were the first 
native people in the area. The Osage 
tribe, claiming territorial rights as far 
back as 1673, hunted and fished in the 
Ozarks for generations, Once the French 


es — — 
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began settling in the area, the Osage 
began a lucrative trading relationship. 
Though the Osage managed to 
make peace with the French, the 
1803 Louisiana Purchase changed the 
dynamic by opening lands west of the 
Mississippi to American homesteaders. 
White settlers, mostly from southern 
states such as North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Virginia and Tennessee, moved into the 
area to stake their claim, pushing the 
Osage off their lands. Many Appalachian 
transplants chose to settle in the rugged 
Ozarks because it reminded them of 
home. When overfishing and overhunt- 
ing depleted the land, the settlers began 
farming. The soil didn’t produce large 
crops, however, with most settlers only 
managing to eke out enough to feed their 


WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 


families, not enough to make a living. 
The everyday difficulties meant many of 


the people who lived in these mountains 
were poor and isolated, rarely visiting 
larger towns. 

“The rugged terrain made educa- 

tion, socializing and travel dificult, and 
modernization came slowly,” writes Don 
Kurz in Scenic Driving in the Ozarks 
«(Globe Pequot Press, 2004). “In spite 
cof these obstacles—or perhaps because 
of them—the hill people, or ‘hillbillies, 
tecame known as honest, kind, skilled 
crraftsmen persevering to wrest a living 
frrom the rugged hills.” 


A NEW COMMUNITY 
In the 1880s, local businessman and 
Postmaster Reuben Branson opened a 


W HY OZARK? No one knows for sure what the word “Ozark” 


means, but the name was first used in print in 1809 by an English traveler. Ozark might 
be derived from Aux Arc, a French trading post that was once located in the area; it could 
be short for aux Arkansas, which means “going toward Arkansas”; or it might refer to 
the Osage orange tree, which in French is bois d‘arc. 
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general store and post office near a log- 
ging community on the banks of the White 
River. In 1882 the community once named 
Lucia changed its name to Branson. The 
first railroad line—St. Louis Iron Mountain 
and Southern Railway—arrived about 25 
years later, opening up the town to the rest 
of Missouri. From 1912 to 1914, construc- 
tion of a dam on the White River formed 
Lake Taneycomo, and fishing camps, inns 
and boat docks popped up along Branson's 
new shoreline. 

After the Civil War, from roughly 1883 
to 1889, a group of vigilantes called the 
Bald Knobbers roamed this region of the 
Ozarks. Originally formed as peacekeep- 
ers and aligned with the Union in the 
Civil War, the Bald Knobbers quickly 
earned a reputation for violence. The 
gang got their name because they held 
their secret meetings on the grassy bald 
knob summits of the Ozark Mountains to 
prevent their enemies from sneaking up 
on them. Peace finally came to the area 
when Nat Kinney, the brutal leader of 
the Bald Knobbers, was killed by another 
group: the Anti-Bald Knobbers. Harold 
Bell Wright wrote about these gangs and 
other Ozark denizens in his 1907 novel 
The Shepherd of the Hills. 

In 1934, Jim: Owen, entrepreneur and 
one-time mayor of Branson, capitalized 
on an Ozark stereotype by building the 
town’s first theater simply called “The 
Hillbilly Theater.” In the 1950s, the White 
River was dammed in several places. In 
1959, two significant events happened 
in the city: Table Rock Dam was com- 
pleted and formed Table Rock Lake, and 
the town’s first live music show—the 
Baldknobbers Jamboree—opened in 
Branson. In 1967, a family of musicians 

named the Presleys opened Presleys’ 
Country Jubilee, the first music theater 
along the city’s famous Highway 76. 
Tourists began arriving in droves. 


Throughout the latter half of the 20th 
century, multiple theaters opened, such 
as the Roy Clark Celebrity Theatre, and 
numerous country and pop stars, such 
as Ray Stevens, Mickey Gilley, Mel Tillis, 
Andy Williams, Glen Campbell and Tony 
Orlando, opened eponymous theaters. The 
increasing number of live music, comedy, 
variety and magic shows and other attrac- 
tions even attracted the attention of “60 
Minutes,” which aired an episode about 
Branson in 1991. 

Today, Branson boasts more than 50 
theaters and has dubbed itself the “live 
music show capital of the world.” Though 
Branson's population was slightly more 
than 10,000 as of the 2010 census, some 
8 million visitors a year are drawn to its 
beautiful setting, ties to Ozark culture, out- 
door recreation options—and catchy beat. 


Branson 
Landing 


WHEN YOU GO 

Branson Landing: This outdoor shop- 
ping mall with stores and restaurants 
features a scenic boardwalk along the 
Lake Taneycomo waterfront in down- 
town Branson. It hosts concerts and other 
special events throughout the year. 


Branson Scenic Railway: Located in 
the old train depot, across from Branson 
Landing, the railway takes visitors through 
hard-to-reach areas of the Ozarks. 
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Outdoor recreation: Fishing 
is a major attraction, with 
anglers casting on Table Rock 
Lake and Lake Taneycomo. 
Hikers are drawn to the 
Lakeside Forest Wilderness 
Area, which features five miles 
of trails winding through 
woodlands, an old homestead 
and barn, two caves, a grotto, a 
waterfall, and stunning views of 
Lake Taneycomo and the Ozark 
countryside. 


Peter Engler Woodcarving and Design 
Shop: In 1962, Peter Engler opened a 
woodcarving shop at the Silver Dollar 
City theme park in Branson, specializ- 
ing in traditional Santa Claus figures. He 
helped revive the craft of woodcarving and 
inspired other enterprising woodcarvers. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


JAMESTOWN SETTLEMEN 
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Plan your trip today. 


historyisfun.org 


22 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Branson Scenic 
Railway 


Though Engler died in 2012, his busi- 
ness partner and friend Mary Bowman 
has carried on his legacy with a shop in 
downtown Branson. 


Ruth and Paul Henning Conservation 
Area: After visiting the Ozarks on a Boy 
Scout trip, Hollywood producer Paul 
Henning was inspired to create “The 
Beverly Hillbillies,” which became a hit TV 
show in the 1960s. Land he bought near 
Branson was used in shots for the series, 
and he later donated a 1,554-acre tract to 
the state to preserve its wildlife and the 
natural beauty ofits steep glades and balds. 
Henning also donated the 1921 truck used 
in the opening of the show to the College of 
the Ozarks in nearby Point Lookout, Mo., 
where it remains on display. 


Shepherd of the Hills Adventure Park: 
Since 1960, this complex has hosted a 
theater production based on Harold Bell 
Wright’s 1907 novel about the Ozarks, 
The Shepherd of the Hills. The book was 
so successful that soon after it was writ- 
ten, Curious tourists were lured to the 
region to see the area he wrote about so 
vividly. Also on the campus is the 230-foot 
Inspiration Tower, which visitors can ride 
up to see a view of the Table Rock Lake 
and the White Rock Hills. 


Silver Dollar City: This popular theme 
park recreates a frontier town in the 1880s 
and features craftspeople demonstrating 
trades and crafts that were once common 
to the region. O 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


Attracting musicians, artists, 
motorcyclists and other colorful 
characters, the resort town of Eureka 
Springs—an hour south of Branson in 
Arkansas—has earned the unofficial 
motto of “where misfits fit” In 
200), the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation honored the town for its 
work to preserve its vintage Victorian 
architecture, particularly along Spring 
Street. The 1886 Crescent Hotel still 
welcomes guests to its mountaintop 
overlook and anchors the town once 
known for its healing springs. 

Other attractions include the 
Great Passion Play, a dramatic 
production about the last week of 
Christ's life, performed May through 
October at a 4,100-seat amphitheater 
(www.greatpassionplay.org), On the 
grounds of the complex is the 67-foot- 
tall Christ of the Ozarks statue, a 
roadside attraction since the 1960s. 
Also worth a visit is the Thorncrown 
Chapel (www.thorncrown.com), a 
glass-and-wood building that the 
American Institute of Architects voted 
one of the 20th century's 10 most 
important building designs 


BRANSON CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU 
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a asymphon of stone. 


There are more than 614,000 bridges in the United States, and while : 
most are unremarkably utilitarian, others aspire to awe us with their | 
daring beauty in design and function. Some span chasms hundreds of 
feet deep, while others float across placid lakes. The following bridges 
represent just a few of America’s engineering marvels. Sadly, many 
bridges are long overdue for repairs if they are to continue carrying 
America’s trafic—and inspiring us. By Bill Hudgins 


GETTY IMAGES 


24 Daughters of the American Revolution 


HURRICANE GULCH BRIDGE 
Location: Mile 174 on Parks Highway, Alaska 
Completed: 1971 | Length: 558 feet 


LOCATED ON THE FORMER Anchorage to Fairbanks 
Highway, the steel-arch Hurricane Gulch Bridge links 
southcentral Alaska with the state’s interior. It soars 254 feet 
above the racing Hurricane Creek. The nearby railroad bridge 
of the same name was built in 1921. There’s even parking for 
sightseeing and photography, too. 
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MIKE O'CALLAGHAN- 
. PAT TILLMAN BRIDGE 
Location: Route 93, 

near Boulder City, Nev. 
Completed: 2010 

Length: 1,900 feet 


AT 890 FEET HIGH, the 
O’Callaghan/Tillman bridge reigns 
as the world’s highest concrete arch 
bridge, North America’s longest 
single arch span and the second- 
highest U.S. bridge. It is named for 
the late Nevada governor Donal 
Neil “Mike” O’Callaghan, and 
the late Corporal Patrick Daniel 
Tillman. After 9/11, Tillman left the 
NFL's Arizona Cardinals to serve as 
a soldier in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
where he was killed by friendly fire 


in April 2004. The bridge is part of BIXBY CREEK BRIDGE 

the Hoover Dam Bypass. It includes Location: Mile 59.8, Highway 1, Calif. | Completed: 1932 | Length: 714 feet 
wildlife-only overpasses and 

underpasses to safeguard America’s THOUGH THERE ARE SEVERAL similar bridges nearby on the 

largest herd of endangered desert -acific Coast Highway, the Bixby Creek Bridge is the most popular with | 


photographers and sightseers. Traffic jams are not uncommon. Built of 
reinforced concrete instead of more expensive steel, the bridge stands 260 feet 
above the ereek that was named for early settler Charles H. Bixby, a cousin of 
President James K. Polk. The creek supplied the water to make the concrete, 


bighorn sheep. 
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ROYAL GORGE 
BRIDGE AND PARK 
Location: 12 miles west of 
Cafion City, Colo. 
Completed: 1929 

Length: 938 feet 


SET 955 FEET ABOVE 
the Arkansas River over a 
spectacular chasm, Royal Gorge 
Bridge is the highest suspension 
bridge in America. A suspension 
bridge with timber decking, 
it was built as the centerpiece 
of an amusement park that 
now draws more than 500,000 
visitors a year. Usually packed 
with pedestrians and park 
trams, the bridge also permits 
passenger cars at certain times 
of the day. 


SEVEN MILE BRIDGE 

Location: U.S. Route 1 south of Marathon, Fla. 
Completed: Original bridge, 1912; first auto bridge, 
1938; new auto bridge, 1982 

Length: 6.8 miles 


THE FIRST SEVEN MILE BRIDGE was a railroad bridge 
completed in 1912. The 1935 Labor Day hurricane damaged it 
severely, so the railroad sold it to the U.S. government, which 
converted it into a vehicular bridge that opened in 1938. “The 
Overseas Bridge” closed to traffic in 1982 when a new span replaced 
it. A number of films and TV shows have featured it, including the 
1994 film “True Lies.” Most of the old bridge still stands. It is listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places and is a popular fishing pier 
and tourist attraction visible from the new span. 


IB. PERRINE BRIDGE 
Location: Twin Falls, |ldaho 
. Completed: 1976 | Length: 993 feet 


SOARING OVER SNAKE RIVER 
CANYON, the I.B. Perrine Bridge is the 
fourth-highest arch bridge in North America 
at 486 feet (trailing the Mike O’Callaghan/Pat 
Tillman bridge near Las Vegas; West Virginia’s 
New River Gorge bridge; and the Glen Canyon 
Dam bridge near Page, Ariz.). The four-lane 
bridge includes pedestrian walkways. It stands 
near the still-visible dirt ramp that daredevil 
Evel Knievel used in 1974 in his unsuccessful 
attempt to jump the canyon in a steam- 
powered “skycycle.” Some of Knievel’s spirit 
lives on—the Perrine is popular with BASE 
jumpers, those fearless souls who jump from 
Buildings, Antennas, Spans and Earth. 
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LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN 
CAUSEWAY 
Location: !-10, New Orleans to Slidell, La. 

Completed 1956 and 1969 | Length: 24 miles 


NAMED FOR THE COUNT DE 
PONTCHARTRAIN, Louis XIV’s 
finance minister, 630-square-mile Lake 
Pontchartrain had long forced a major 
detour for traffic to and from New Orleans. 
The first two-lane span of the Frank Davis 
“Naturally N’Awlins” Memorial Bridge 
opened in 1956; the second span opened 
in 1969 after the traffic load surpassed the 


an an VA * nye ie te first bridge’s capacity. The Guinness Book of 

Did You Know: Gephyrophobia is the World Records recognizes it as the world’s 
fear of crossing bridges, and some people don’t longest bridge continuously over water. 
know they have it until they confronta span Land is out of sight over one 8-mile stretch, 
that hal th S bord ee which unnerves some drivers, forcing them 

a sere = ms tiem. ; ome OF a au EE les to call police for help off the span. Hurricane 
will assist frightened drivers by driving their Katrina heavily damaged both spans, which 
cars for them on a call-ahead basis. have since been tepaired, 


LEONARD P. ZAKIM BUNKER HILL 
MEMORIAL BRIDGE 

Location: Boston, Mass. 

Completed: 2002 | Length: 1,432 feet 


HONORING BOSTON CIVIL RIGHTS 
ADVOCATE Leonard “Lenny” Zakim as well as the 
1775 battle, the span is Boston’s northern entrance 
and exit. It was a key part of the Central Artery/ 
Tunnel Project, commonly called “The Big Dig.” The 
eight-lane, 185-foot-wide span was the world’s first 
asymmetrical cable-stayed bridge in the world, Cable- 
stayed bridges have one or more towers through 
which cables are strung to hold up the deck. This 
bridge has two inverted Y-shaped concrete towers on 
opposite sides of the Charles River. 
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MARGARET HUNT HILL BRIDGE 
Location: Dallas, Texas 
Completed: 2012 | Length: 1,197 feet 


DESIGNED BY INTERNATIONALLY 
RENOWNED bridge architect and engineer 
Santiago Calatrava, this cable-stayed bridge 
features a stunning 400-foot tall center 
arch with 58 support cables radiating from 
it to support the roadway. It was named 
for Margaret Hunt Hill, who was a Texas 
oil heiress, civic leader, philanthropist and 
member of the DAR. The bridge over the 
Trinity River connects downtown Dallas with 
the hip Trinity Groves neighborhood, and itis a 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY BRIDGE signature piece of the Dallas skyline. 
Location: Baltimore, Md. | Completed: 1977 | Length: 9,091 feet 


SCHOLARS BELIEVE the span over the Patapsco River 
on 1-695 crosses within 100 yards of the spot where, aboard 
the British fagship HMS Tonnant, Francis Scott Key 
observed the shelling of Fort McHenry on September 12, 
1814. The ruins of Fort Carroll, named for Declaration of 
Independence signer Charles Carroll of Carrollton, are 
nearby. The 19th-century fortifications were designed by 
then Brevet-Colonel Robert E. Lee. 
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RIO GRANDE GORGE BRIDGE 
Location: On U.S. 64 near Taos, N.M. 
Completed: 1965 | Length: 1,280 feet 


MOVIE FANS MAY RECOGNIZE the Rio Grande Gorge Bridge as the 
scene of a CGI firefight in 2009's “Terminator Salvation.” In 1966, the span 
was named the “Most Beautiful Steel Bridge” in the “Long Span” category 
by the American Institute of Steel Construction. At 565 feet, it ranks as 
the fifth-highest bridge in the United States and second-highest in the 
U.S. Highway System. It is on the National Register of Historic Places 
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HYDE-HALL COVERED BRIDGE 
Location: Otsego County, NY. 
Completed: 1825 | Length: 53 feet 


AMERICA’S OLDEST DOCUMENTED covered 
bridge was built over Shadow Brook to provide access to 
the Hyde Hall Mansion. Now located in Glimmerglass 
State Park, it is listed on both state and national registers 
of historic places. It is also one of only three covered 
bridges in New York state that have horizontal siding. 

It features a Burr arch truss, invented by Theodore 
Burr of Connecticut and widely used for its ability to 
simultaneously support loads and provide rigidity. 


SEATTLE FLOATING BRIDGE 
Location: Seattle, Wash. | Completed: 2016 | Length: 7,700 feet 


SOME 77 HUGE CONCRETE PONTOONS support Seattle’s new 
Evergreen Point/SR 520 floating bridge across Lake Washington. The 
world’s longest floating bridge, the SR 520 replaced an older, inadequate 
floating bridge. Lake Washington’s silty bottom can’t support towers, so 
a pontoon bridge makes perfect sense here. The structure is secured in 
place by 58 massive anchors, weighing as much as 450 tons. Two other 

| floating bridges also cross Lake Washington—the Lacey V. Murrow 
Memorial Bridge and the Homer Hadley Memorial Bridge. G 


TILIKUM CROSSING 
Location: Portland, Ore. 
Completed: 2015 | Length: 1,720 feet 


“TILIKUM” IN THE CHINOOK 
WAWA language means “people,” “tribe” 
and “relatives.” The name was chosen to 
designate that this cable-stayed span over 
Willamette River was the Bridge of the 
People—it carries MAX Orange Line trains, 
buses, streetcars, bicycles and pedestrians 
but no automobiles. Four towers hold the 
cables that support the roadway. This 
design results in a cleaner, more open 
appearance and reduces the need fora 


thick roadbed. 
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Two Centuries of Family History 


“By Nancy Mann Jackson 


LEE-FENDALL HOUSE 
BUILT BY PHILIP RICHARD FENDALL IN 


a SAT TD 
DYKOS 


A plaque placed by the 
John Alexander DAR 
Chapter, Alexandria, Va., 
in 1975 


30 Daughters of the American Revolution 


lexandria, Va., just a few miles north of 
Mount Vernon, was long known as George 
Washington’s hometown. But by the time 
the Revolutionary War came to a close, 
the city was also known as the “Hometown of the 
Lees.” The prominent Lee family of Alexandria 
produced a number of American Patriots, politicians 
and soldiers. The family lived on Oronoco Street 

in what is now Old Town Alexandria, and one of 
their most distinctive family homes, the Lee-Fendall 
House, remains open to the public. Today it’s where 
the stories of multiple families—ranging from 1785 to 
1969—come alive for visitors. 


HOUSE: CRAIG FILDES/FLICKR; PLAQUE: LEE-FENDALL HOUSE/LFH 


LEE-FENDALL HOUSE MUSEUM/YASIR SAM 


ASTRONG FOUNDATION 

The Lee-Fendall House was built in 1785 for Philip Richard 
Fendall, a Virginia banker, lawyer and merchant, and a close 
friend of George Washington. Fendall’s mother was a member 
of the Maryland branch of the Lee family, and her nephew was 
Henry “Light-Horse Harry” Lee, a Revolutionary War hero, 
ninth governor of Virginia and father of General Robert E. Lee. 
(Henry is credited with immortalizing Washington as “First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.”) Philip Fendall purchased the land for his house from 
his cousin, Henry. 

Born in 1734, Fendall grew up in Maryland and married a 
cousin, Sarah Lettice Lee, in 1759. His first wife died less than 
two years into their marriage. Beginning in 1764, Fendall worked 
as court clerk in Port Tobacco, Md., and was responsible for over- 
seeing judicial records. When the American Revolution began, he 
traveled to France to work with his cousin, Arthur Lee, who was 
trying to convince the French to support the fledgling country. 

After his return in 1780, Fendall married another cousin, 
Elizabeth Steptoe Lee, a widow with two grown daughters. He 
purchased the half-acre lot on Oronoco Street for 300 pounds in 
1784 (about $47,000 in today’s dollars), and then began building 
a Federal-style home. His family moved in the following year. 

The home sits on the corner of Oronoco Street and Washington 
Street, also known as Lee Corner. Across the street was the home 
of Henry Lee, and several other Lee family homes were nearby. 
From their home, the Fendalls had aclear view of Oronoco Bay 
and the ships that docked there, and they welcomed high-profile 
guests, such as the first commander in chief. 

In November 1785, soon after the home’s construction 
was complete, Washington wrote in his diary: “Went up to 


Clockwise from top: The north parlor of the h 
family members. * The south parlor of the 
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Alexandria to meet the Directors of the Potomack Company 
and dined at Mr. Fendall’s (who was from home) and returned 
in the evening with Mrs. Washington.” 

Washington’s diaries from 1785 and 1786 mention the Fendalls 
more than anyone else outside his own family, according to 
Michael Miller’s Visitors from the Past (Virginia Trust for 
Historic Preservation, 1986). During those years, Washington 
dined at the Lee-Fendall House at least seven times. Elizabeth 
Fendall frequently visited Mount Vernon, and Philip Fendall 
was one of Washington’s close friends. 

Sadly, Elizabeth became sick by 1787, with what many his- 
torians believe was cancer. She died in 1789 while visiting her 
daughter. 

Two years later, Fendall married a third Lee cousin, Mary Lee. 
The sister of Henry Lee, Mary was 30 years younger than her 
new husband, who was in his late fifties. The couple had two 
children, Lucy Eleanor and Philip Richard Fendall II. 
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ouse is furnished to the 1850-1870 period and features portraits of Robert E. Lee and other 
house is furnished to the 1820-1840 period, * The front porch of the Lee-Fendall House 
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Top to bottom: The entrance 
hall of the Lee-Fendall 
House with its original 1785 
woodwork « A pitcher and 
bowl in the master bedroom 


A HOME TO GENERATIONS 

For nearly 130 years, the Lee-Fendall House 
served as a home to Lee family members, as 
well as enslaved and free people of African 
descent who lived and worked there. Between 
1785 and 1903, 37 different members of the Lee 
family resided in the home. 

However, the Lees weren't the only ones who 
have called the mansion home. During the Civil 
War, the Union Army converted the home into 
a hospital for wounded soldiers, becoming a 
temporary home for troops from 1863 to 1865. 

In 1903, Robert Downham purchased 
the home. A prominent liquor purveyor in 
Alexandria, Downham and his family lived in 
the house until he was forced to downsize dur- 
ing Prohibition. 

The next owner was John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America 
and founder of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and one of the country’s most 
powerful and controversial labor Jeaders. He 
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moved into the home in 1937 and lived there 
until his death in 1969. 

When the home became the target of demoli- 
tion in the early 1970s, the nonprofit Virginia 
Trust for Historic Preservation purchased 
and saved it. The house was converted into a 
museum in 1974, 


VISITING TODAY 

Today, the Lee-Fendall House welcomes 
visitors to tour the wood-frame house museum 
that depicts 19th- and early 20th-century family 
life, complete with collections displaying por- 
traits, documents, letters, books and jewelry. 
Some of the furnishings exhibited include Lee 
family heirlooms and period pieces produced 
by local and regional craftsmen. For instance, 
the museum includes one of the largest public 
collections of furniture manufactured by the 
Green Furniture Company. The Green family 
of cabinetmakers operated what was consid- 
ered the largest furniture factory in Alexandria 


LEE-FENDALL HOUSE MUSEUM/YASIR SAM 


during the 19th century. Museum leaders rely 
on historical records, including house invento- 
ries, to guide their restoration and furnishing 
efforts. 

{In addition to touring the site, visitors also 
enjoy walking the grounds, which feature an 
extensively restored 19th-century urban gar- 
den. Highlights include a rose garden with 
many varieties of heritage roses, and an herb 
garden that reveals how herbs were once used 
as flavoring agents, medicine, insect repellents 
and fragrances in centuries past. Some of the 
trees on the grounds include a black walnut and 
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Clockwise from above: An 
antique dollhouse, circa 1890 
* A beautiful rosewood bed in 
the master bedroom = A set of 


ginkgo, as well as a magnolia planted around 
1852. Beneath the magnolia, visitors can view 
the tombstone of Eleanor Fendall, mother of 
Philip Fendall. 

The house is open Wednesdays through 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and Sundays 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. Tours of the house are avail- 
able on the hour, with the final tour of the 
day beginning at 3 p.m. The garden is free 
and open to the public during museum hours. 
Occasionally, the museum is closed for special 
events or functions. Visitors are encouraged 
to call ahead before visiting. 6 
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The writing desk of 
| Edmund Jennings Lee, mayor of 


} ‘Alexandria from 1815 t 1818 { 
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Remembering 
All Residents 


he house regularly 
features special 
tours and exhibits, 
with recent ones spot- 
lighting the perspectives 
of the enslaved and free 
African-Americans who 
lived and worked in the 
home as domestic servants, 
both before and after the 
Civil War, as well as an 
exhibit on women who lived 
in the house during the 
Progressive Era from 1890 
to 1920. An ongoing exhibit, 
“John L. Lewis: Public Figure, 
Private Man," examines 
the life and legacy of the 
influential labor leader and 
long-serving president of 
the United Mine Workers of 
America. Lewis lived in the 
Lee-Fendall House during 
the height of his career in 
the labor movement. 


Lee-Fendall House Museum 
& Garden 
614 Oronoco St. 
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istory hangs heavy in the 
air in Charleston, S.C., a 
city that shoulders the 
responsibility of preserving 
and maintaining its 


YZ 4 

| j; /4\ historic sites as gracefully 
Y, #7) asa live oak tree wears 
24} a cape of Spanish moss. 

In 1931, the city government created a 

blueprint for communities across the 


country by establishing the first historic 
district in the United States. Yet as 
awareness, support and passion for the 
historic preservation movement built in 
The American College of the Building Arts Pivots kb eesy 
artisans trained in traditional building 
practices diminished dramatically, putting 
By Courtney Peter = Photographs courtesy of ACBA the world’s architectural heritage at risk. 
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Top: The restored Charleston Trolley Barn houses the 


ACBA campus. Clockwise from center: Stone carvers’ 
tools * A plaster student working on a summer externship 
« A timber-framing student in a trade classroom * Pro- 
fessor Charlie Moore instructs a carpentry student « 
A blacksmith student manipulates metal 
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A blacksmith 
student in the 
shop. About one- 
fourth of ACBA 
students are 
women, according 
to school 
President Colby 
Broadwater III 


Again, Charleston set an example of how to move 
forward. In fall 2005, the first students enrolled in 
the American College of the Building Arts (ACBA), 
a school built by craftspeople for craftspeople, 
as a training ground for the next generation of 
classically trained builders. Already, students and 
graduates are making an impact not only in the 
historic preservation community, but also via new 
construction projects rooted in historic technique. 


Z he idea for ACBA started with a storm. 
As Charlestonians assessed the damage 
caused by Hurricane Hugo in September 
1989, it became clear that the demand for 
craftspeople capable of repairing the city’s 
historic buildings far exceeded the supply. 


FOUNDATIONAL LEARNING 

The idea for ACBA started with a storm. As 
Charlestonians assessed the damage caused by 
Hurricane Hugo in September 1989, it became clear 
that the demand for craftspeople capable of repairing 
the city’s historic buildings far exceeded the supply. 
Those who could afford it brought in builders from 
other regions and even other countries; those who 
couldn't, hired whoever was available. In some cases, 
the repairs did more damage in the long run. 

In 1998, a small group of people with one eye on 
the past and the other on the future conceived the 
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idea for a training program focused on traditional 
building arts including blacksmithing, masonry, 
plasterwork and timber framing. The fledgling 
organization held classes and workshops in the Old 
Charleston District Jail, which was constructed in 
1802 and decommissioned in 1939. Then in 2001, 
the board decided to establish a degree-granting 
college that combined European-style artisan 
training with an American liberal arts education. 

“The leaps and journeys are constant for building 
a new institution,” said Simeon Warren, a mason, 
stone carver and conservator who was hired as the 
school's first full-time craftsperson in 2002 and 
now serves as chair of traditional masonry. ACBA 
received a license to recruit students in 2004 and 
assembled the original faculty by May 2005 in 
preparation for its inaugural fall semester. 

Sourcing such a specialized group of instructors 
proved challenging. “A lot of people who have these 
skills cannot teach them because it’s a different 
thing to analyze the physical nature of the act 
of carving a stone or working a piece of wood or 
putting plaster on a wall. It’s very hard to express 
it in words. To have those two things is very rare,” 
Warren said. Many faculty members come from 
Europe, where educational methods rooted in the 
medieval guild system train craftspeople to master 
a trade and teach it, too. 

With teachers and pupils in place, ACBA began 
working to create a new, self-sustaining cycle of 
education for craftspeople in the United 
States. The college’s first seven graduates 
received their degrees in 2009. “Those 
students and faculty were real pioneers. 
They took a leap of faith that we were 
building something worthwhile,” 
Warren said. 


AN EXPANDING FOOTPRINT 
Since those first degrees were 
conferred, ACBA has steadily grown. 
Nearly 100 students are now enrolled, and the faculty 
number about two dozen, split between full-time and 
adjunct positions, The college is gradually building 
toward a target enrollment of 180, a figure that would 
maintain a student-to-faculty ratio of 8 to 1. 
Facilities have also changed over time. For years, 
the jail served as the physical anchor for the school’s 
evolution and growth. DAR provided a $9,400 
Historic Preservation Grant to help convert an old 
jail cell into a rare book storage space by installing 
air conditioning and moisture control systems. 
Eventually, the school outgrew the jail’s confines. 


Then the opportunity arose to purchase and 
renovate the historic Charleston Trolley Barn. 
Formerly home to a fleet of electric trolley cars, the 
building sat abandoned for decades before ACBA 
bought it from the city in 2014 and transformed it into 
aconsolidated campus, which opened in September 
2016. Workshops and trade classrooms take up 
the majority of the first floor, which also contains 
traditional classrooms and administrative offices. 
Two upper stories house faculty offices, conference 
spaces, acomputer lab and a library, which includes 
the DAR Special Collections Room. 

The Trolley Barn represents a major milestone 
for the college. “It was designed to support both 
the academics and the skills that we teach, and it 
furthered our accreditation path by verifying to 
educators that we are what we say we are,” said 
ACBA President Colby Broadwater III, a retired 
U.S. Army lieutenant general. 

Core academic subjects are tailored to relate 
to the school's unique educational model. For 
example, math focuses on building applications, 
history concentrates on architecture, and historic 
preservation is a required course. 

After covering preservation theory and law in 
the fall semester, Historic Preservation Professor 
Christina Butler’s students spend the spring 
working with a local client to create a preservation 
plan, which can assist with prioritizing work, 
writing grants and applying for loans. Her classes 
have documented the post-Civil War phosphate 
mining era at Drayton Hall, analyzed the foundation 
of a 1760s timber frame house at Charles Towne 
Landing State Historic Site, and examined the 
circa-1885 Hutchinson House, one of the oldest 
surviving homes built by African-Americans during 
the Reconstruction Era on Edisto Island, S.C. 


A SKILLED WORKFORCE 

Trades such as blacksmithing, stone carving 
and timber framing may seem obscure, but they’re 
far from obsolete. In fact, these specialized skills 
are highly sought after by industry employers 
worldwide, who are watching significant portions 
of their workforce approach and reach retirement 
age and are searching for qualified successors. 

Judged on the basis of graduates’ employment 
prospects, ACBA is an unequivocal success. Students 
have worked at Mount Vernon, Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Gettysburg Battlefield, the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol and Lincoln Cathedral in 
England. “Honestly, we don’t have to do a whole lot 
to get our students jobs because the market is so in 


need of people with these skills. We don’t even have 
a career services office,” said Chief Academic Officer 
Wade Razzi, Ph.D. 

For the small, relatively new college, the challenge 
is not finding jobs for its students, but finding the 
students themselves. Spreading awareness of ACBA 
programs and combating bias toward education in 
the trades are key concerns for faculty and staff. “It’s 
embedded into the American educational system 
that working with your hands is not as valuable as 
sitting and listening to someone lecture,” Razzi said. 

Such attitudes contribute to a divide between 
blue-collar and white-collar workers in the design 
world. Butler, who studied carpentry at a trade school 
before earning a historic preservation degree, believes 
theory and practice make great partners. “You design 
abetter building when you work with your hands, and 
you’re a better tradesperson when you understand the 
ideology behind the design,” she said. 

Addressing a worldwide shortage of craftspeople 
and bridging the disconnect between the modern 
educational system and the job market are lofty goals 
for an upstart college. But every graduate brings 
ACBA one step closer to achieving them. © 


Clockwise from 

top left: A plaster 
student works on 

a replica of a ceiling 
at Drayton Hall. « 

A timber-framing 
student in the midst 
of a project * Timber 
framing visible at a 
work site 
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ROBERT MILLS 


In the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, Robert Mills became 

one of the most notable architects 
and designers in the nation. Best 
known for designing iconic buildings 
in the nation’s capital, including 

the Washington Monument, the > 
Department of Treasury building and 
the U.S. Patent Office Building, Mills 
is also recognized for his architectural 
designs for churches, courthouses and 
public works buildings. 


By Megan Hamby 


Circa-1846 print by 
Charles Fenderich of the 
Washington Monument as 
designed by Robert Mills 
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THE PULL 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


Robert Mills was the son 
of William Mills, a tailor 
who moved from Scotland 
to Charleston, S.C., around 
1770, and Ann Taylor Mills, 
a descendant of one of the 
first governors of South Carolina. Mills was born 
on August 12, 1781, in Charleston, when the city was 
occupied by British forces during the Revolution. 

Little is known about Mills’ early education, but his 
interest in architecture likely began at an early age. As 
an adolescent growing up in Charleston, he studied 
with instructors—many of whom were immigrants — 
on everything from geometry to drafting, according 
to John M. Bryan, author of Robert Mills: America’s 
First Architect (Princeton Architectural Press, 2001). 

In 1800, Mills left Charleston for Washington, D.C., 
to study under the tutelage of James Hoban, an Irish 
architect best known for designing the White House. 
(See story on Hoban on page 43.) 


“In addition to overseeing the construction of the 
White House, Hoban was directing construction 
at the Capitol, where the north wing was nearing 
completion, when Mills arrived,” Bryan writes. 
“The design of both buildings was fundamentally 
conservative, and during this period, Mills probably 
learned more about management, construction and 
the state of his intended profession than he did 
about design.” 

Despite Hoban’s best efforts to make the White 
House habitable, by spring 1800, stairs were not yet 
installed, and multiple rooms lay unfinished. When 
President Adams visited the capital city in June 1800, 
he stayed in nearby Georgetown. On November 1, 
1800, just before election day, Adams was able to take 
up residence in the White House, but he resided in 
damp, unfinished rooms. 

According to Bryan, Adams wasn’t particularly 
interested in design, and his wife, Abigail, was critical 
of the ongoing construction at the White House. 
In contrast, his successor Thomas Jefferson had a 
passion for architecture and was “tolerant about the 
shortcomings of the capital,” Bryan writes. 


1842 architectural 
drawings by 
Robert Mills of 
Washington, 

D.C., government 
buildings 
(clockwise from 
top left): The 
President's House, 
the Treasury, the 
Patent Office and 
the General Post 
Office ~ 
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The Greek 
Revival-style 
Circular 

} Congregational 

i Church and 
cemetery in 
Charleston, S.C., 
was Robert Mills’ 
first major building 
project. ~ 


BUILDING 
CONNECTIONS 


It’s likely that it was during Adams’ presidency 
that Mills was first introduced to Jefferson. Though 
several historians speculate that Mills was Jefferson’s 
architectural protégé, little concrete evidence 
exists of this type of relationship, Bryan says. In 
later years, Mills reflected on his relationship with 
Jefferson, writing that Jefferson commissioned him 
to create drawings of general plans and elevations 
for Monticello—though Jefferson himself wanted 
to draw the details. 

This affinity between two like-minded design 
aficionados opened doors for Mills. “Jefferson’s 
understanding of European trends must have 
broadened Mills’ perspective; secondly, Jefferson’s 
involvement in public affairs must have encouraged 
Mills to concentrate on public projects—a focus 
which became the mainstay of his career,” Bryan 
writes. But ultimately, the greatest fruit of this 
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The Old Horry County Courthouse in South Carolina, now 
known as Conway City Hall, was built between 1824 and 
1825 and reputedly designed by Robert Mills. 


relationship was a recommendation from Jefferson 
to Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 

Latrobe was a British-American architect and civil 
engineer whom Jefferson appointed as surveyor of 
public buildings in 1803. Latrobe’s role included 
supervising construction of the U.S. Capitol and the 
President’s House. At the same time, he was directing 
surveys for the proposed Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal and making plans for a lighthouse, residential 
work, the Baltimore Cathedral (now referred to as 
the Baltimore Basilica), and fireproof details for the 
Treasury. In 1803, Mills became Latrobe’s student 
under the recommendation of Jefferson. Mills 
studied under Latrobe’s direction for six years, 
becoming one of his most notable pupils. 


GROWING IN ESTEEM 


While concurrently working for Latrobe, Mills 
produced designs for two churches and proposed 
alterations for a third church between 1804 and 1806. 
The only one of the three to be implemented and 
constructed was the Circular Congregational Church 
in Charleston. 

Mills’ plan for the church is memorable for 
several reasons, Bryan writes. For starters, it was 
the architect's first major building project. It was 
also the earliest of his auditorium-style churches 
using the Delorme dome, a style beloved by 
Jefferson. (The style was named after 16th-century 
French architect Philibert Delorme, who pioneered 
a technique of using wooden ribs to create durable 
and aesthetically pleasing domes.) However, this 
venture was also prominent because the building 
committee substantially changed his plan—“a 
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situation he would confront throughout his career,” 
Bryan writes. 

Over the next decade, he designed several churches 
in Philadelphia, Charleston and Richmond, as well 
as jails, courthouses and other buildings. 

Ona visit to Charleston in 1806, Mills learned the 
governor of South Carolina had plans to construct a 
penitentiary. Before returning home to Philadelphia, 
he submitted plans for a proposed prison, writing 
to Jefferson and Latrobe for advice on the design. 
However, the South Carolina legislature rejected 
the governor’s plans and Mills’ proposal, instead 
choosing to forgo the prison and increase the use of 
corporal punishment, according to Bryan. Months 
later, though, the Freeholders of Burlington County, 
N.J., accepted Mills’ plans for a jail—his first major 
work after leaving Latrobe. 

In the years that followed, Mills designed another 
circular church—the Sansom Street Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia—a meeting hall, an H-unit housing 
project, the Washington Hall in Philadelphia, the 
wings for Independence Hall, and the cladding 
to improve the appearance and provide weather 
resistance and noise control for the Schuylkill Bridge 
in Philadelphia. 

In December 1811, a fire broke out at a crowded 
Richmond theater, killing 71 people. Wanting to 
honor those who died, a committee chaired by Chief 
Justice John Marshall formed to select a design fora 
memorial. The committee consulted independently 
with both Mills and his mentor Latrobe, before 
ultimately selecting the plans submitted by Mills. 


Years before the 
Capital's version was 
built, Mills designed 
the Washington 
Monument in 
Baltimore, the first 
major monument 

to honor George 
Washington. 


The resulting Monumental Church, an octagon- 
shaped building, was built between 1812 and 1814. 
During that same period, Mills submitted sketches, 
drawings and plans to the state of Maryland, 
which was hoping to erect a monument of George 


Of Mr. Mills I cannot however speak but in term of respect. He is aman 
of strictest integrity and virtue and of talents which close study have much 
improved. ... Whatever design you ultimately adopt, it would be infinitely to 
your interest to endeavor to engage him to direct its execution on the spot, 
which I doubt not he would undertake at very reasonable terms ... In the design 
of public works he wants experience, as yet, —to a sufficient extent,—but his 
rigid integrity in the conduct of their execution has been highly useful and 
honorable to me in the superintendence of more than one great work, 

—Benjamin Henry Latrobe 


Washington in Baltimore. He submitted at least a 
dozen drawings, pages of notes and a 3,000-word 
essay. The initial drawings were of an octagonal 
column divided into four stages, each about eight 
feet high. A brass statue of Washington mounted on 
a horse was supposed to top the monument and face 
the rising sun, while an octagon-shaped courtyard 
would encircle the monument, enclosed by a fence 
made of marble posts. Mills even mandated the 
placement of gates, trees and gravel walks. Later, he 
simplified his design plans, and they were eventually 
accepted by the board. 

In 1820, Mills was appointed acting commissioner 
for public buildings in South Carolina, then worked 
as superintendent of public buildings before 
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becoming a private architect often employed by the 
state. In those roles, he was responsible for major 
public projects, such as the County Records Office in 
Charleston (completed in 1827), the South Carolina 
Asylum in Columbia (completed in 1828), and nearly 
30 courthouses and jails across the state of South 
Carolina, according to Donald Langmead, author of 
Icons of American Architecture: From the Alamo to 
the World Trade Center (Greenwood, 2009). 


CONTENDING WITH POLITICAL AND 
FINANCIAL CHALLENGES TO HIS DESIGN 


In 1830, Mills and his family (he married Eliza 
Barnwell Smith in November 1808) relocated to 
Washington, D.C., after living in Baltimore and South 
Carolina. Six years later, President Andrew Jackson 
named Mills as architect of the new office complexes 
for the U.S. Treasury and the Patent Office. 

“In these works, Mills intensified the classic 
revivalism of Latrobe and the sophisticated planning 
and construction method of his earlier public 
buildings to create two edifices that established the 
enduring pattern of federal government architecture. 
He also raised the standard and sophistication of 
federal building programs,” according to an entry 
by Rhodri Windsor-Liscombe in the South Carolina 
Encyclopedia. 

In 1833, the Washington National Monument 
Society formed to fund and build a monument to 
honor the nation’s first leader. For more than 10 
years, the society solicited donations and asked for 
designs before choosing one by Mills in 1845. 

Mills’ design mimicked his earlier plans for 
the Baltimore Washington Monument. It was a 
600-foot-tal] Egyptian-style obelisk, ringed by 30 
100-foot-tall columns. The design, according to the 
National Park Service, was “audacious, ambitious, 
and expensive, creating numerous complications 
during its construction.” He was paid $100 (about 
$3,400 today). 

The monument today in Washington, D.C. is 
significantly different than the one Mills designed. 
Construction began in 1848, after President James 
K. Polk selected the site. However, after six years of 
construction, funding fell short, and the work stalled 
with the monument standing at 156 feet. 

In 1867, author Mark Twain visited Washington, 
D.C., later describing the uncompleted monument 
as a “factory chimney with the top broken off.” 
Finally, in 1876, President Ulysses S. Grant signed a 

bill that allotted $200,000 for the completion of the 
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monument. However, by that point, national support 
and appreciation for the design had waned. 

The pantheon around the base of the obelisk 
had been deferred years earlier because of the cost, 
though Mills objected, allegedly saying that omitting 
the columns would make the monument look like “a 
stalk of asparagus.” More than 30 years after Mills 
submitted his designs, the pantheon was omitted 
completely. 

“Deleting Mills’ temple base changed the meaning 
of the monument,” Bryan writes. “The round temple 
was intended to be a repository of patriotic icons; it 
was designed to literally surround Washington with 
his national historical context. Today the unadorned 
obelisk is popularly known as the Washington 
Monument—not the Washington National Monu- 
ment—and the modern name accurately, if 
inadvertently, captures the consequence of the loss 
of Mills’ Pantheon.” 

Mills never got to see the finished product of his 
most famous architectural design. He died at home 
on March 3, 1855, at the age of 73. He was buried in 
the Congressional Cemetery. 

In his obituary, it was said that he was “looked 
upon as an enthusiast and visionary—as one who 
dreamed and foretold a magnificent net-work of 
internal communications which startled the slow 
conceptions and scoffing incredulity of less creative 
and sanguine minds.” © 


Circa-1851 
portrait of 
Robert and Eliza 
Barnwell Smith 


Mills by Jesse H. 


Whitehurst. The 
daguerreotype 
is now at the 
National Portrait 
Gallery. 
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JAMES HOBAN 


IRISH IMMIGRANT SHAPED THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Under the shade in a far corner of Mount Olivet Cemetery in northeast 
Washington, D.C., stands a humble marker for White House architect 
James Hoban and his wife, Susanna. The simple inscriptions have been 


weathered by time and acid rain. 


By Stephanie Green 


here’s no commemorative 
plaque or epitaph detailing 
his patriotic contributions. 
But such is Hoban’s leg- 
acy—it’s been etched away 
by time and unfortunate twists of fate. 
His most famous commission at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue was burned nearly 
to the ground by the British in 1814. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Washington, 
D.C., also attributed to Hoban or at least 
influenced by him, was demolished, too. 


Though little remains of Hoban’s 
work, his name has been kept alive by 
one singular commission: The White 
House, which he returned to build 
after it burned, then returned tnvice 
more to add its iconic porticoes. 

“Captain Hoban had been of the 
generation, ever thinner in number, 
who had forged the capital city of the 
great republican experiment from fal- 
low fields and deep forest, following 
the wishes of the idolized George 
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Washington,” writes William Seale in a 2008 essay on 
Hoban for White House History published by the 
White House Historical Association. 


Most frustrating for historians is that Hoban’s 
sketches and personal papers were also destroyed by 
flames in the 1880s. 
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Though George oban was born in 1758 in County 
Washington Kilkenny, though the exact date is 
aver IeesHio wie unknown. As a young man, he was 
White House, “Beige tak Pipe se Ale re 
he took a special thought to have worked as a wheel- 
interest in its wright and carpenter. In his 20s, he won a place at 


design. the prestigious Dublin Society drawing school, 


where he trained in drafting and construction under 
notable Irish architect Thomas Ivory. “As Ivory’s 
student, Hoban excelled and won second prize for 
his drawing of a country house,” Seale writes. “This 
was one of two medals he would win and cherish, 
the other being for designing the White House.” 
He immigrated to the United States sometime after 
the Revolutionary War, first settling in Philadelphia 
as an architect. He was working in Charleston, S.C., 
by 1787. On his 1791 Southern Tour, 
George Washington likely saw 
Hoban’'s work on the Charleston 
County Courthouse. (The building is 


Hoban oversaw 


as many as 150 one of the few Hoban structures still 

= a 5 standing.) Matthew Costello, Ph.D., 
woi ker s on the assistant director of the David M. 
White House Rubenstein National Center for White 
project, mostly House History, explained that 


Washington took special interest in 


African-American the creation of what would become 

slaves, though he the nation’s capital, and in the home 

also employed of the president, in particular, so he 
? 


urged Hoban to enter a design contest 


like by Lm. YaNCS to build it. The talented Irish immi- 

like imsel a grant’s architectural drawings won 
the contest in 1792, even beating out 
an anonymous submission by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Hoban, while only in his 30s, had two important 
assets that impressed Washington: He was a Mason 
and a founding member of the first lodge in 
Washington, D.C. He was also an admirer of grand 
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stone buildings, such as the Leinster House in 
Dublin, which served as his inspiration for the 
Charleston County Courthouse and the White 
House. (Costello said references to “The White 
House” have been used since around 1811, though 
the term wasn’t official until Theodore Roosevelt’s 
term in 1901.) Jefferson, on the other hand, preferred 
amore modest brick house in keeping with the new 
republic’s democratic ideals. 

Unlike others of his time, Washington wasn’t scan- 
dalized by the fact that Hoban was Irish and a 
Catholic. “Washington wanted someone he could 
trust and could get the job done,” Costello said. 

Hoban oversaw as many as 150 workers on the 
White House project, mostly African-American 
slaves, though he also employed many immigrants 
like himself. He tried to help his fellow countrymen, 
from both his homeland and his adopted young 
nation, with employment, Costello said. Hoban was 
also a captain of the Washington, D.C., Artillery, 
which he required his workmen to join, “docking 
their pay if they didn’t show up for drills,’ Seale 
writes, 

One of his personal assistants was Robert Mills, 
the eventual architect of the Washington Monument. 
(See story on page 38.) “Hoban, a joiner himself, was 
a competent manager, and he directed drawings for 
wainscot, staircases, and doorways [of the White 
House].... In addition to overseeing the construction 
of the White House, Hoban was directing construc- 
tion at the Capitol, where the north wing was nearing 
completion, when Mills arrived,” writes John M. 
Bryan in Robert Mills: America’s First Architect 
(Princeton Architectural Press, 2001). 

Hoban’s team laid the White House’s cornerstone 
in October 1792, and John and Abigail Adams were 
the first inhabitants in 1800. In the summer of 1814, 
British troops seized the city. The White House— 
occupied by James and Dolley Madison—went up in 
smoke, as did the executive offices at the Department 
of Treasury and the Department of War, which 
Hoban also helped design. 

In 1815, Hoban began reconstruction on the White 
House. It was finally finished by 1830 during Andrew 
Jackson’s administration. 

Hoban died in Washington, D.C., on December 8, 
1831, spending his last days in devoted service to his 
beloved city. In addition to his militia duties, he was 
a longtime city council member. 

“A lot of Hoban’s work has been burned, but you 
could argue that the White House is one of the most 
famous buildings in the world,” Costello explained. 
“That’s an impressive architectural legacy.” © 
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4h) a See VV ae Seed , a) 
Ne iareest WViaroon reiuge in the 
upper Colonies Was in the Great 
Dismal Swamp, a vast habitat that 


) acres in southeastern Virginia and 


"\ northeastern North Carolina. 


Starting in the late 15th century when Christopher Columbus and 
other Spanish explorers began enslaving indigenous New World 
peoples, their victims resisted. The Spanish called escaped slaves 
cimarrones, derived from an Arawak Indian word meaning “runaway 
cattle” that later took on overtones of “fierce” “wild” and “untamed.” 


=== he self-liberated cimarrones fled into 
| |} “nearly inaccessible areas such as 


_ 


\4 mountain caves, swamps and dense 

forests. From small, roving bands of 

eae raiders to larger, more permanent 

communities of farmers and hunters, they eked out 
a precarious—but free—life. 

Arriving in the 17th century, slave-owning English 
colonists anglicized cimarrones to “Maroons” to 
describe their escaped slaves. The largest Maroon 
refuge in the upper Colonies was in the Great Dismal 
Swamp on the border of Virginia and North Carolina. 
In the Colonies of Georgia and South Carolina, 
fugitives escaped into Spanish Florida. 

Sites in both areas are now part of the National Park 
Service's National Underground Railroad Network to 
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Freedom program, and some are National Historic 
Landmarks. In addition, the Great Dismal Swamp was 
named a National Wildlife Refuge in 1973. 


THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP 

The Great Dismal Swamp attracted escapees soon 
after slavery was introduced at Jamestown in 1619, 
according to “Deep in the Swamps, Archaeologists Are 
Finding How Fugitive Slaves Kept Their Freedom,” 
by Richard Grant in the September 2016 issue of 
Smithsonian magazine. They lived on scattered 
“islands” of higher dry land where they farmed small 
plots in relative safety. However, the expanding white 
population soon encroached on their refuge. 

In 1763, for instance, George Washington was part 
of a group that planned to drain the swamp, harvest 


once spanned an estimated 1 million 


its timber and create new farming land. The swamp 
began shrinking—it is now less than 200 square 
miles—forcing Maroons to abandon it for other 


hideouts. 


Harriett Beecher Stowe’s 1856 novel Dred: A Tale 
of the Great Dismal Swamp memorialized those 
Maroons. And Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 1842 
poem “The Slave in the Dismal Swamp,” told of an 


aged slave hiding: 
“Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 
And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake.” 


SPANISH PLORIDA 


The story of Florida’s Maroons stretches to Cuba, 
Oklahoma, Mexico and Texas. It is deeply entwined 
with the history of the Seminole tribe, according 
to Freedom on the Border: The Seminole Maroons in 
Florida, the Indian Territory, Coahuila and Texas, by 


Kevin Mulroy (Texas Tech University Press, 1993). 


MASSACRE AT FORT GADSDEN 


During the War of 1812, 
the British built a fort on the 
Apalachicola River at Prospect 
Bluff near Sumatra, Fla. The 
garrison included about 300 
Maroons who remained there 
after the British left in 1815. 

The British fort, which was 
also called the “Negro Fort,” 
became “a beacon of light 
to restless and rebellious 
slaves,” and served as a base 
for raids on nearby Georgia plantations, according to the 
National Park Service (NPS). 


A panorama 
of the 
hammocks 


and salt 
marsh at 
the site of 
Fort Mose, 
recognized 
as the first 
free black 
community 
in North 
America. 


In a version of economic warfare against England, 
17th-century Spanish Florida offered asylum and 
eventually freedom to escaped slaves from the 
English Colonies. The earliest known arrivals reached 
St. Augustine from South Carolina in 1687, and more 
followed, Mulroy writes. 

The freedmen lived in their own communities, 
governed their affairs, and formed and led their own 
military units. In return, the Maroons promised to 
support the Spanish government. 

In 1739, the Spanish governor gave them a 
fortified town near St. Augustine, Gracia Real de 
Santa Teresa de Mose. Fort Mose is now a National 
Historic Landmark recognized as the first free black 
community in North America. It is also regarded as 
part of the first Underground Railroad, which ran 
south into Spanish Florida. 

Florida’s northern border also became a haven for 
Maroons. In the early 18th century, Spanish Florida 
invited the Lower Creek tribe, who were fleeing 


The planters asked the federal government for help. 
General Andrew Jackson, commander of U.S. forces in the 
South, ordered the fort destroyed and the fugitive slaves 
returned to their former masters. 

The attack began on July 20, 1816. At first, the defenders 
repulsed the U.S. troops and their Creek allies. On July 27, a 
U.S. Navy gunboat fired a red-hot cannonball into the fort's 
gunpowder magazine. The ensuing blast killed most of the 
occupants, The attackers rounded up the few survivors 
and handed them over to Georgia slave owners. 

in 1818, the army erected Fort Gadsden on the site, which 
is now a National Landmark and part of the NPS‘ National 
Underground Railroad Network to Freedom. (Read more 
about the site, where Hurricane Michael's destruction 
recently unearthed artifacts, in the July/August 2019 
Whatnot section.) 
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oppression by the Upper Creeks, to settle there as a 
buffer against English expansion. Members of other 
displaced tribes soon joined them. By the end of the 
18th century, they were collectively called Seminoles— 
thought to be yet another variant of cimarron. 

The Seminoles also welcomed fugitive slaves, who 
enjoyed near-complete autonomy. They lived in 
separate communities, farmed, raised livestock and 
gave a portion of their harvest to the Seminoles as an 
annual tribute, Mulroy writes. 

The Maroons often served as interpreters and 
advisors in Seminole dealings with white settlers, 
and together they fought to defend their homes 
and freedom. The groups gradually became highly 
interdependent. 

Ethnologists say that by the early 1800s the Maroons 
had become a distinct ethnic group that came to be 
known by various names including Maroons, Seminole 
Maroons, Seminole Negros and Black Seminoles. 


The Maroons often served as 


interpreters and advisors in Seminole 
dealings with white settlers, and 
together they fought to defend their 


homes and freedom. 


FROM FLORIDA TO TEXAS 

Violence flared along the border. White settlers 
raided Seminole and black communities to capture 
runaways and burn their towns. Maroons and 
Seminoles attacked plantations to liberate slaves and 
stave off encroachment by white settlers. 

After the Revolutionary War, Americans pushed the 
government to annex Florida. Pressure and violence 
increased before, during and after the War of 1812. 
The clashes were sometimes deadly (see sidebar on 
page 47) and are regarded as part of the First Seminole 
War, which ended in 1818. 

The Spanish ceded Florida to the United States in 
1819 and departed, taking the Fort Mose Maroons 
with them to Cuba. Under the 1823 Treaty of Moultrie 
Creek, the Seminoles agreed to move to a reservation 
in central Florida, stop welcoming fugitive slaves and 
return those living among them. 

Neither side fully upheld the treaty. Many Seminoles 
repudiated it, and their black comrades justly feared 
it jeopardized their freedom. They refused to move 
to the reservation and continued to resist incursions. 
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Dissatisfied white settlers pushed for total removal 
of the Seminoles and for returning the Maroons into 
slavery—including descendants of fugitive slaves. 
President Andrew Jackson granted part of their 
wishes in the Removal Act of 1830, which ordered all 
Seminoles relocated to the Indian Territory, today’s 
Oklahoma. 

Again, the Seminoles split over obeying the law, and 
tensions rose. The Second Seminole War broke out 
in 1835, and the blacks played a leading role in the 
resistance because their freedom was at stake. 

After several false starts, Brevet Major General 
Thomas S. Jesup, commander of U.S. troops in 
Florida, worked out an agreement in 1838 granting 
the Maroons “freedom and protection” if they 
surrendered and agreed to leave Florida along with 
the Seminoles. 


OKLAHOMA, MEXICO AND TEXAS 

In Indian Territory, the blacks and Seminoles 
encountered their old foes, the Creeks, who had 
relocated earlier. The Creeks owned slaves, too, 
and declared they would not tolerate free blacks. 
Furthermore, the Creeks intended to dominate 
and eventually assimilate the Seminoles, according 
to “Black Seminole Indians” on the Texas State 
Historical Association website (tshaonline.org). 

The situation wasn’t resolved until 1849, when 
the U.S. government allowed the blacks and a small 
band of Seminoles to emigrate to Mexico, which 
promised them freedom in exchange for guarding 
the border against hostile tribes such as Comanches 
and Apaches. 

While the Seminoles eventually returned to 
Oklahoma, the battle-hardened Black Seminoles 
settled in Nacimiento, Mexico, and became proficient 
frontier fighters. In 1870, five years after the Civil War 
ended slavery, the U.S. Army recruited them to return 
to America to protect American settlers in Texas. 

Organized as the Seminole Negro Scout 
Detachment, they fought 12 major actions between 
1871 and 1881. Amazingly, none was ever killed or 
seriously wounded. Four of them received the Medal 
of Honor: Adam Paine, Pompey Factor, Isaac Payne 
and John Ward. 

Many of the scouts are buried in the Seminole 
Indian Scout Cemetery near Brackettville, Texas. 
The nonprofit Seminole Indian Scouts Cemetery 
Association (seminolecemeteryassociation.com) 
maintains the burial ground and hosts an annual 
memorial service each September. Many of 
their descendants live in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Nacimiento, © 
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Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 
a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As amember of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 
preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 


DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 

or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 
ance and assistance with 
your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 

DAR recognizes as 
Patriots not only soldiers, 
but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


eer 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
more than 1 million 
members. 


through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 
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Give an enduring gift that will be treasured always. 
Fine jewelry to display your DAR pride, as shown from $45. 


To order or for questions, please call us at 1.800.786.5890 
or shop online at hamiltoninsignia.com 


INSIGNIA DIVISION 


HAMILTON 


JEWELERS SINCE 1912 


To order, please call us at 1.800.786.5890, or shop online at hamiltoninsignia.com 
930 Town Center Drive * Suite G-50 * Langhorne, PA 19047 


